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INTRODUCTION 

BY 

Albert   Bellamy, 

President  of  the  National  Union  of  Railwaymen. 


One  of  the  greatest  disabilities  from  which  the 
Working-Class  Movement  suffers  to-day  is  a  lack  of 
knowledge.  "  Knowledge  is  power."  It  is  essential 
for  a  physician  to  know  the  history  and  the  symptoms 
of  his  "  case  "  before  he  can  treat  it.  So  is  it  also 
with  the  social  "  case." 

To  the  man  genuinely  desirous  of  assisting  himself 
and  his  fellows,  this  book  is  invaluable.  It  helps  him 
to  get  a  grip  of  the  history  of  the  Industrial  period,  and 
it  portrays  for  him  the  struggles  of  the  pioneers  of  the 
movement  of  to-day.  It  pictures  the  aims  and  ideals 
of  the  earlier  stages  of  the  movement,  and  clearly 
shows  the  weakness  of  some  of  the  methods  adopted. 

To  railwaymen  especially  this  little  work  is  not  only 
interesting,  but  instructive,  for  are  we  not  attempting 
to  meet  the  changed  methods  of  control  and  admini- 
stration of  industry  by  a  newer  and  more  efficient 
method  of  organisation  for  the  producers  of  railway 
t  i.iiisport? 

In  order  to  effectually  prepare  ourselves  for  offence 
and  defence,  we  are  endeavouring  to  organise  all  the 
workers  on  the  Railways  of  the  United  Kingdom  in  one 
union — the  man  who  works  the  train,  the  man  who 
makes  the  train,  the  man  who  manipulates  the 
various  mechanical  appliances  to  aid  railway  trans- 
port, and  the  man  who  makes  these.  In  other  words, 
to  build  an  organisation  through  which  the  whole  of 
the  railway  workers  may,  through  their  chosen  repre- 
sentatives, bargain  with  their  employers.  It  is  the 
safest,  most  effective,  and  most  economical  method, 
and    our    experience    of    a    partial    operation    of    the 
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principle  these  last  three  years  confirms,  irrefutably, 
this  opinion. 

If  this  success  is  to  continue  we  must  have  not  only 
an  extension  of  membership  of  the  Union,  and  an 
arrangement  with  those  craft  unions  whose  members 
come  into  the  railway  industry  from  other  industries 
and  return  to  these  as  advantage  offers,  but  an  amal- 
gamation of  the  existing  railway  unions. 

Nor  is  that  alone  all  that  is  needed.  We  must  have 
well-informed,  earnest,  and  active  members — no 
passengers.  The  purely  paying  member  is  useful,  but 
we  must  have  his  interest  and  support. 

To  you,  Trade  Unionists  and  non-unionists  alike,  I 
commend  this  work.  You  will  be  the  better  for  read- 
ing it.  Your  interest  will  be  quickened  by  studying  it, 
and  I  am  confident  you  will  render  to  yourselves  and 
your  class  a  service  by  travelling  the  way  it  endeavours 
to  lead. 
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AUTHOR'S    PREFACE. 


The  foundation  of  this  little  volume  was  laid  in  a  series 
of  articles  which  appeared  in  the  "  Kailway  Keview 
during  the  first  quarter  of  1916.  These  articles  were 
written  with  the  specific  object  of  serving  in  place  of  a 
text-book  for  the  students  of  the  N.U.E.,  London, 
classes.  Since  then  the  London  District  Council  of 
the  N.U.E.  desired  to  have  these  articles  set  up  in  a 
more  permanent  form,  and  have  undertaken  to  be 
responsible  for  the  publication  of  the  same. 

While  in  substance  the  contents  of  this  volume  do 
not  differ  from  trie  series  of  articles  as  they  originally 
appeared,  alterations  have  been  made  in  the  form  of 
presentation.  In  making  these  alterations  the  author 
has  aimed  at  simplification.  Additions  have  been 
made  where  it  was  thought  further  explanation  would 
prove  helpful.  On  the  other  hand,  some  of  the  original 
matter  has  been  omitted.  This  has  largely  been  made 
necessary  owing  to  the  limitations  of  space.  The 
author,  however,  has  endeavoured  to  dispense  only 
with  the  least  important  considerations,  except  in  the 
case  of  the  last  chapter,  where,  for  the  reason  of 
limited  space,  the  question  of  future  developments 
could  only  be  treated  in  a  general  way.  It  was  intended 
also  to  offer  some  critical  considerations  of  Syndicalism 
and  Guild  Socialism,  but  this,  it  was  found,  would  have 
extended  the  volume  too  far  beyond  the  dimensions 
arranged  for  by  the  publishers.  The  author  hopes 
shortly  to  be  able  to  present  a  more  detailed  considera- 
tion of  these  and  other  matters  bearing  upon  future 
aims  and  policy. 

While  there  is  no  Lack  of  books  on  the  market  which 
deal  with  the  history  of  the  Labour  Movement  in  this 
country,  this  latest  addition,  while  traversing  the  same 
ground,  proceeds  from  a  different  standpoint;  tbe 
standpoint  of  objective  science.  According  to  this 
method,  the  propelling  and  formative  factor  in  the 
development   of   the   Labour   Movement   is    found   in 


industrial  evolution,  in  the  unfolding  of  the  productive 
forces.  Economic  necessity,  acting  with  the  force  of 
natural  necessity,  has  compelled  the  workers  to 
organise.  Hence  the  continued  existence  of  organisa- 
tion, despite  all  attempts  to  destroy  it  on  the  part  of 
those  whose  methods  of  economy  called  it  into  being. 
Every  development  of  capitalist  economy  has  in- 
creased the  necessity  for  organisation.  Hence  the 
growth  of  the  working-class  movement  in  numbers  and 
militancy. 

When  we  say  that  this  method  of  economy,  which  is 
called  capitalism,  destroys  itself  it  is  to  be  understood 
ir.  the  sense  that  capitalist  economy  inevitably  raises, 
as  it  rises,  both  the  material  conditions  and  the  con- 
scious human  agents  for  a  higher  form  of  society.  The 
salvation  for  which  we  strive  does  not,  therefore, 
depend  upon  the  goodwill  or  intentions  of  any  indi- 
vidual. It  is  the  necessary  outcome  of  historical 
development.  It  is  as  if  the  whole  of  history  had 
consciously  laboured  to  bring  it  forth. 

Until  now,  however,  history  has  been  made,  for  the 
most  part,  in  an  unconscious  manner.  All  that  society 
is,  is  the  consequence  of  what  classes  of  men, 
struggling  with  one  another,  have  done,  and  not  the 
consequence  foreseen  and  sought  after,  not  the  conse- 
quence of  what  each  for  itself  sought  to  accomplish. 
Man  has  been  a  means  for  the  development  of  the  pro- 
ductive forces.  In  this  way  there  have  been  achieved, 
however  blindly,  those  material  results  by  means  of 
which  man  need  no  longer  exist  to  serve  productive 
development,  but  productive  development  exist  to 
serve  man.  With  these  achievements,  evolves  also  the 
consciousness  necessary  for  furthering  this  progressive 
transformation.  This  consciousness  finds  its  appro- 
priate instruments  in  the  heads  of  those  whom 
economic  necessity  compels  to  proceed  with  the  social 
transforming  work — the  working  class. 

Tn  the  beginning  was  the  deed."  In  the 
beginning  necessity  acted  blindly  in  the  struggles  of 
thtj  workers  against  capitalism.     They  suffered,   but 
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they  did  not  know  why.  They  struggled,  but  they 
knew  not  the  real  nature  of  the  antagonist.  Gradually 
the  exigencies  of  the  struggle  and  the  all-compelling 
necessity  to  carry  it  on  with  more  irresistible  equip- 
ment and  elan  have  awakened  the  recognition  that 
that  which  has  to  be  overcome  must  first  of  all 
he  understood. 

This  little  volume  is  intended  as  a  contribution  to 
working-class  consciousness.  The  author  hopes  that  it 
may  serve  as  a  general  introduction  to  the  more 
specialised  studies  of  a  movement  that  is  now  world- 
wide, if  not  yet  world-united. 

The  author  desires  to  express  his  obligations  to  his 
colleague,  Mr.  A.  J.  Hacking,  M.A.,  for  revision  of  the 
work  in  proof. 

September,  1916. 


THE  HISTORICAL  ORIGIN  OF  THE  MODERN 
WORKING-CLASS.  HOW  IT  IS  DISTINGUISHED 
FROM     PRECEDING     WORKING     CLASSES. 


What    is    the    Modern    Working    Class? 

The  essential  characteristic  of  the  modern  working 
class  consists  in  this:  It  comprises  all  those  who 
depend  for  their  livelihood  upon  the  sale  of  their 
labour-power.  Like  every  other  commodity,  labour- 
power  is  an  exchange- value  and  has  a  price.*  Wages 
is  the  form  in  which  the  price  of  labour-power  appear-. 
The  labour  of  the  modern  working  class  manifests 
itself  as  wage-labour,  and  this  class  is,  therefore, 
correctly  distinguished  as  a  class  of  wage-labourers. 

The  working  class  of  modern  times  is  thus  marked 
off  from  those  who,  contemporary  with  it,  obtain  their 
livelihood,  not  from  the  sale  of  their  labour  power,  but 
from  the  sale  of  the  products  created  by  the  function 
of  the  labour-power  of  others — by  labour.  In  the 
prices  realised  through  the  sale  of  commodities  is  con- 
tained a  sum  of  money  in  excess  of  that  expended  upon 
the  production  of  those  commodities,  and  this  excess 
represents  that  part  of  the  value  created  by  labour  for 
which  the  labourer  receives  no  equivalent — surplus 
value.  This  surplus  ^alue  is  distributed  in  the  forms 
of  profit,  interest,  and  ground  rent.  Participation  in 
this  distribution  presupposes  the  private  ownership  of 
commodities,  which  is  both  consequence  and  cause  of 
the  private' ownership  of  the  means  of  production,  both 
natural  and  artificial.  Where  the  land,  instruments, 
and  raw  materials  are  privately  owned  and  utilised  not 
simply  for  the  production  of  material  utilities  but 
specifically  for  the  production  of  surplus  value,  such 
land,  instruments,  etc.,  are  capital,  and  those  who  own 
such  means,  or  derive  profit,  interest,  and  rent  from 
such  ownership,  are  capitalists. 

Capital  is  not  the  goose  that  lays  the  golden  eggs. 
Capital  is  the  command  over  the  goose.    Divorced  from 

*  Price  is  the  money  expression  of  value. 
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the  accumulated  labour  necessary  to  set  its  living 
labour-power  in  motion,  the  whole  existence  of  the 
working  class  depends  upon  the  demand  made  by 
capital  for  labour-power,  and  upon  all  the  variations  of 
this  demand,  the  ups  and  downs  of  competition.  In 
that  sense  alone  is  it  true  that  the  working  class 
depends  upon  capital.  It  is  also  true  that,  day  after 
day,  the  working  class  reproduces  this  relation  of 
dependence  on  an  ever-increasing  scale. 

Has  there  Always  been  such  a  Working  Class0 
There  has  not  always  existed  such  a  working  class  ! 
To  be  sure,  ever  since  civilisation  began,  there  have 
always  been  workers  as  distinguished  from  other 
classes;  and  they  have,  generally,  been  poor.  Never- 
theless, there  has  no  more  always  existed  the  modern 
working  class  than  there  has  always  existed  the 
capitalist  class. 

In  what  Circumstances  did  the  Modern  Working 
Class  begin  to  Applar'.' 

In  England,  towards  the  close  of  the  16th  century,  a 
new  system  of  economy  began  to  make  its  way.  It  did 
not  at  once  seize  hold  upon  the  whole  length  and 
breadth  of  the  country,  but  began  in  spots.  The  older 
and  less  advanced  methods  of  production  still  con- 
tinued to  occupy  the  field.  Gradually,  however,  the 
new  mode  of  production  asserted  its  superiority.  Its 
scale  of  production  was  larger  and  more  economical 
than  was  possible  on  the  petty  and  more  or  less 
mediaeval  lines  of  industry  and  agriculture. 

The  climax  of  this  development  took  place  in  the 
second  half  of  the  18th  century.  Then  began  in 
thorough-going  fashion  the  Industrial  Eevolution,  so- 
called.  Machinery  and  steam  took  the  place  of  hand- 
tools  and  natural  motive-forces. 

Who  became  the  owners  of  those  new  and  mighty 
forces?  Not  the  small  rural  pi-oducers  carrying  on  pro- 
duction with  hand-looms,  spinning-wheels,  etc.,  and 
who  had  survived  through  the  17th  century  and  the 
early  part  of  the  18th  century,  but  those  who,  during 
the    same    period,     had    been    accumulating    wealth 


through  commerce  and  gaining  ground  in  the  field  of 
production.  They  it  was  who  had  the  means  with 
which  to  purchase  the  new  and  expensive  mechanical 
forces. 

As  one  branch  of  production  after  another  was 
invaded  by  the  new  revolutionising  machinery  and 
steam,  the  old-fashioned  methods  of  production  were 
more  or  less  speedily  overthrown,  those  dependent 
upon  them  ruined  and  faced  with  no  other  alternative 
to  starvation  but  that  of  selling  their  labour-power  to 
the  industrial  capitalists.  The  expropriation  of  those 
independent  producers,  together  with  the  eviction  of 
the  peasantry  through  the  process  of  enclosures — a 
process  that  had  been  developing  for  a  couple  of 
centuries  before — furnished  the  materials  for  thr; 
labour  market,  an  army  of  propertyless  wage- 
labourers.  In  this  way  originated  the  modern  working 
class. 

how   ts  the  moderx    \yorker  distinguished  from 
the  Chattel  Slave? 

In  the  civilised  -cjpfctries  of  the  ancient  world,  of 
which  Rome  was  the  greatest  in  extent  and  power,  the 
workers,  as  a  general  rule,  were  chattel  slaves.  The 
slave  of  antiquity,  like  the  slaves  in  the  backward 
countries  of  more  recent  times,  e.g.,  in  the  Southern 
States  of  the  American  Union,  did  not  sell  himself  b\ 
the  day  or  hour.  He  was  himself  sold,  generally,  for 
the  period  of  his  life.  On  the  other  hand,  the  modern 
worker  sells  himself  piecemeal. 

The  slave  had  a  guarantee  of  existence,  however 
miserable.  The  master,  in  his  own  interests,  had  to 
maintain  his/>roperty,  seeing  that  he  had  bought  him 
lock,  stock, ^d  barrel. 

The  modern  worker  has  had  no  assurance  of  exist- 
ence. He  Became  the  property  not  of  an  individual 
but  of  tha  whole  capitalist  class :  no  buyer  of  his 
labour-power,  then,  no  wages!  There  must  always  be 
workers  in  order  that  capitalism  may  continue,  but 
that  does  not  exclude  the  starvation  of  individual 
workers. 
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The  slaves  did  not  compete  with  one  another.  The 
modem  worker,  however,  is  affected  by  all  the  altera- 
tions of  competition.  The  slave  was  not  regarded  as  a 
member  of  society  but  as  an  animal  of  production, 
a  piece  of  living  property.  The  worker  in  modern 
society  is  acknowledged  as  a  member  of  society,  and, 
to  this  extent,  stands  on  a  historically  higher  plane 
than  did  the  slave. 

Finally,  in  order  that  the  slave  might  be  free,  it 
required  only  the  abolition  of  a  single  private-property 
relation — private  property  in  slaves.  The  emancipated 
slaves  of  the  Southern  States  of  the  American  Union 
became  wage- workers.  On  the  other  hand,  the  free- 
dom of  the  modern  working  class  involves  the  abolition 
of  all  private-property  relations. 

How    is   the   Modern   Worker  Distinguished   from 
the    Serf  ? 

In  the  Middle  Ages,  when  agriculture  was  the 
general  occupation  and  land  the  principal  means  of 
production,  the  workers  were  in  a  condition  of  feudal 
dependence.  Unlike  the  slave,  the  serf  could  not  be 
sold.  Neither  could  he  sell  himself.  He  was  tied  to 
the  feudal  estate  or  manor  on  which  he  was  born.  He 
had  a  guarantee  of  existence ;  he  had  the  use  of  a  piece 
of  land,  which  he  could  during  part  of  his  working 
time  cultivate  for  the  maintenance  of  himself  and  his 
family.  The  other  part  of  his  working  time  he  spent  in 
working  for  his  lord. 

The  modern  worker  is  divorced  from  the  soil  and  all 

other  means  of  production.    He  is  a  "  free  "  labourer. 

He  is  "  free  "  to  sell :  but  he  must  sell,  because  he  is 

'  free  "  from  having  anything  else  to  sell  other  than 

his  own  living  force. 

Unlike  the  modern  worker,  the  feudal  cultivators 
stood  outside  of  competition. 

Freedom  from  feudal  bondage  required  only  that  the 
serf  escape  from  the  single  private-property  relation 
thai  bound  bim  fco  a  feudal  lord.  He  might  run  away 
to  the  town  and  become  a  handicraftsman;  he  might 
convert    himself    into    a    small    farmer   by    making    a 
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money  payment  to  his  lord;  or  he  might  by  force  rid 
himself  of  the  feudal  lord  and  instal  himself  as  pro- 
prietor, liy  any  of  these  routes  he  might  leave  serf- 
dom behind  and  become  either  a  journeyman,  a  trader, 
or  a  landowner.  As  already  stated,  the  modern 
working  class  can  only  achieve  emancipation  by 
removing  all  private-property  relations. 

How   is   the  Modern   Worker  Distinguished  from 
the   Guild    Handicraftsman? 

Id  the  course  of  the  Middle  Ages  the  town  industries 
developed,  of  which  the  textile  was  the  most  pro- 
minent. These  industries  were  protected  from  outside 
competition  and  regulated  by  institutions  known  as 
Craft  Guilds.  To  participate  in  these  industries  an 
individual  had  to  be  a  member  of  a  guild.  Membership 
of  a  guild  involved  a  period  of  apprenticeship  for  the 
craftsman.  His  apprenticeship  finished,  he  became  a 
journeyman,  receiving  wages  from  his  master.  In  the 
best  days  of  the  guild-encircled  handicrafts,  however, 
the  journeyman  was  only  temporarily  a  wage-labourer. 
Sooner  or  later,  he  became  a  master.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  modern  working  class  is  condemned,  within 
capitalism,  to  permanent  wage-labour. 

The  relation  between  the  mediaeval  journeyman  and 
his  master  was  a  close  personal  relation.  They 
worked  together,  and  lived  together  in  the  same  house. 
They  belonged  to  the  same  social  class.  The  relation 
between  the  modern  worker  and  the  capitalist  is  an 
impersonal  "one — a  money  relation.  They  belong  to 
two  different  social  classes,  live,  as  it  were,  in  two 
different  worlds  with  different  modes  of  life  and 
outlook. 

The  tools  of  the  petty  handicrafts  were  small  hand- 
tools,  and  were  comparatively  easy  to  acquire.  They 
were,  generally,  the  property  of  the  workman  who  used 
them.  To-day  the  means  of  production  are  gigantic 
machines  which  do  not  belong  to  the  workmen  who 
attend  them.  In  the  degree  that  the  technique  and 
scale  of  production  develop  the  chances  of  individual 
workmen    escaping   from    wage-labour    and    becoming 
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capitalists  are  more  and  more  remote.  It  is  easier 
to  own  a  hand-hammer  than  a  steam-hammer.  The 
handicraftsman,  as  a  rule,  made  the  finished  article 
throughout.  He  was  a  composite  labourer.  The  com- 
posite labourer  has  ceased  to  be  a  single  individual,  and 
has  become  a  mass  of  labourers,  sub-divided  and 
detailed  to  various  partial  operations  in  the  production 
of  a  commodity.  The  single  labourer  is  now  a  detail 
labourer. 

In  the  guild  both  master  and  journeyman  were  in 
one  and  the  same  combination  for  mutual  protection 
against  competition.  The  modern  worker  may  be 
crushed  by  competition  without  involving  any  hardship 
or  loss  to  his  employer;  indeed,  bis  employer  may 
profit  thereby.  The  modern  worker  can  only  protect 
himself  by  means  of  combination  with  his  fellow 
workers. 

Both  the  mediaeval  journeyman  and  his  master  were 
narrow  and  conservative  in  their  outlook.  Even  when 
they  rebelled  they  were  reactionary.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  outlook  of  the  modern  worker  tends  to 
become  broadened  with  the  growth  and  expansion  of 
modern  industry.  He  learns  more  and  more  that  his 
future  is  neither  in  the  past  nor  in  the  present,  that  his 
salvation  lies  not  behind  him  but  before  him. 

How  is  the  Modern  Worker  Distinguished  from 
the  Eural  Producers  of  the  17th  and  18th 
Centuries? 

Apart  from  the  wage-labouring  handicraftsmen  in 
the  capitalist  manufactories,  there  was  in  the  rural 
districts  a  class  of  independent  producers  who  com- 
bined  spinning,  weaving,  etc.,  with  the  cultivation  of 
small  holdings  of  land.  Originally,  the  producers 
bought  their  own  raw  materials  and  sold  the  finished 
cloths.  With  the  growth  of  commerce  in  the  17th 
century  there  stepped  in  between  these  rural  producers 
and  the  market  a  class  of  merchants  who  brought  the 
raw  materials  to  these  domestic  factories  and  took 
away  the  finished  cloths  to  the  market.  In  this  way 
the  rural  producers,  although  they  still  carried  on  their 
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work  independently,  gradually  became  more  and  more 
subordinated  to  tbe  will  and  purpose  of  the  merchants. 
These,  then,  must  also  be  distinguished  from  the 
modem  working  class,  which  owns  neither  land  nor 
instruments  of  production.  We  have  already  pointed 
out  that  it  was  out  of  the  ruins  of  rural  production, 
out  of  the  expropriation  of  the  more  or  less  independent 
producers,  that  the  modern  working  class  originated. 


II.— THE      INDUSTRIAL     REVOLUTION     AND     ITS 
IMMEDIATE     CONSEQUENCES. 


What  were  the  Chief  Characteristics  of  the 
Capitalist  Developments  which  Took  Place 
Prior  to  the  Industrial  Eevolution  ? 

The  guild-encircled  handicrafts  in  the  mediaeval 
towns  cannot  be  regarded  as  capitalist  productive  con- 
cerns, although  they  contain  some  of  the  germs.  They 
lack  two  typical  characteristics  of  capitalist  pro- 
duction, viz.,  free  competition  and  unrestricted 
accumulation. 

Although  capitalist  production  could  not  find  the 
conditions  for  its  development  on  this  narrow  technical 
basis  of  the  Middle  Ages,  still,  at  the  start,  it  had  to 
take  the  men  and  the  means  as  it  found  them  ready  to 
hand. 

( Japital,  which  first  appears  in  commerce  and  money- 
lending — merchants-capital  and  usurers-capital — re- 
ceived, in  England,  from  the  16th  century  onward,  a 
great  impetus  to  development  from  the  discoveries  of 
new  lands  and  sea  routes,  and  from  the  improvements 
in  the  art  of  navigation.  The  development  of  foreign 
trade  involved  the  development  of  the  home  market, 
and  both  necessitated  an  extension  of  production.  The 
barriers  of  localised  production  and  the  guild  restric- 
tions which  officially  recognised  them,'  had  conse 
quently  to  be  broken  down.  They  stood  in  the  way  of 
progress  :  they  disappeared  before  the  all-conquering 
force  of  economic  evolution  and  revolution. 
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The  first  capitalist  workshops  or  manufactories 
sprang  up  in  the  industrial  villages  outside  the  guild 
towns.  At  first  they  differed  from  the  old  handicraft 
methods  only  quantitatively,  i.e.,  in  the  larger  number 
of  men  employed.  The  break-up  of  the  feudal  system, 
the  migration  to  the  towns,  and  the  shutting  out  from, 
the  guilds  of  those  later  immigrants,  helped  to  furnish 
the  first  elements  for  the  formation  of  the  labour 
market. 

In  the  course  of  time  experience  showed  to  the  owner 
the  advantage  of  introducing  a  division  of  labour  among 
his  employes.  The  relative  scarcity  of  handicrafts 
men  at  this  time  had  the  effect  of  urging  on  this  divi- 
sion of  labour,  so  as  to  compensate  for  the  shortage. 
To  the  extent  that  this  division  of  labour  was  developed 
in  the  workshop  the  new  method  was  qualitatively 
differentiated  from  the  old.  This  difference  constituted 
a  revolution,  a  revolution  which  began,  not  with  the 
tool  but  with  the  labourer  himself.  He  no  longer  per- 
formed all  the  operations  necessary  to  the  pro- 
duction of  the  completed  commodity.  He  became 
specialised  to  one  detailed  operation  among  many. 
This  had  the  consequence  of  making  him  a  mere  cog 
in  the  collective  labour  process.  He  was  no  longer 
productive  apart  from  the  other  cogs.  As  these  all 
belonged  to  capital,  he  became  more  dependent  upon 
capital  for  his  existence.  As  it,  moreover,  required  an 
increasing  amount  of  capital  to  carry  on  production 
•  according  to  this  new  method,  he  had  less  and  less 
opportunity  to  escape  from  this  dependence  upon 
capital  by  becoming  a  capitalist.  Whereas  the  guild 
journeyman  was  only  temporarily  a  wage-labourer,  the 
handicraft  workman  in  the  capitalist  manufactory 
tended  to  become  a  permanent  wage-labourer. 

For  the  capitalist  the  division  of  labour  in  the  work- 
shop became  the  means  for  raising  the  productive 
power  of  labour  and  for,  thereby,  realising  a  larger 
mass  of  profit.  For  him  profit  was  the  great  driving 
force  which  spurred  him  on  bo  find  ever  more  perfect 
ways  and  means  of  increasing  productivity. 
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The  revolution  which  specialised  the  labourer  led  to 
the  specialisation  of  the  tools  of  labour.  Just  as  the 
labourer  became  confined  to  a  single  operation,  so  also 
the  instrument  of  labour  became  adapted  to  a  single 
operation.  Instead  of,  for  example,  one  and  the  same 
hammer  being  used  for  a  number  of  different  opera- 
tions, hammers  of  different  shapes  and  sizes  were  con- 
structed, each  of  which  served  exclusively  for  the 
execution  of  a  special  operation.  In  this  way  capitalist 
manufacture  on  the  basis  of  handicraft  was  developed 
to  its  highest  point  of  perfection. 

Nevertheless,  as  long  as  capitalist  production  was 
dependent  upon  handicraft  its  expansion  was  limited. 
This  limitation  appeared  the  more  obvious  and  intoler- 
able in  the  degree  that  the  market  offered  wider  possi- 
bilities. At  the  beginning  of  the  18th  century  com- 
mercial developments  were  urging  forward  the  need 
for  extended  production.  The  French  wars — wars  for 
commercial  mastery — stimulated  demand,  and  the 
problem  of  how  to  make  industry  adequate  to  meet  the 
commercial  requirements  presented  itself  with  ever 
greater  force.  Another  revolution  in  industry  was  in 
this  way  called  forth. 

What   was   the   Starting-Point  of  the  Industrial 
Kevolutiox  of  the  18th  Cextury  ? 

The  revolution  which  characterised  the  rise  of 
capitalist  manufacture  began,  as  we  have  seen,  with 
the  labourer.  The  revolution  of  the  18th  century 
begins  with  the  instrument  of  labour. 

Machinery,  in  its  developed  form,  presents  three 
essential  elements  :  (1)  the  working  tools  or  organs  ; 
(2)  the  motor  which  sets  the  tools  in  motion ;  (3)  the 
transmitting  apparatus — flywheels,  pulleys,  belts,  etc., 
which  conveys  and  distributes  the  energy  from  the 
motor  to  the  working  part  of  the  machine.  It  is  the 
working  part  which  constitutes  the  starting-point  of 
the  revolution  now  under  discussion. 

This  revolution  was  made  possible  of  accomplish- 
ment only  because  of  the  preceding  evolution  of  the 
detail  or  specialised  tool.     So  long  as  tools  are  clumsy 
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and  applied  to  many  operations  their  combination  In 
a  machine  is  not  practicable.  The  developments 
which  took  place  in  the  manufacturing  period  resulted 
in  that  simplification  and  multiplication  of  specialised 
instruments  of  labour  requisite  for  the  existence  of 
machinery. 

What  were  the  Main  Characteristics  of  the 
Industrial    Eevolution  ? 

Although  there  had  been  a  few  minor  inventions 
made  in  the  early  part  of  the  18th  century,  the  first 
practical  machines  were  not  introduced  until  between 
1770  and  1789.  The  Industrial  Eevolution  first  showed 
itself  in  the  textile  industry,  which  was  then,  and  still 
more  so  thereafter,  the  leading  capitalist  industry  in 
England.  Spinning,  weaving,  cotton-cleaning,  bleach- 
ing, dyeing,  and  printing  were  one  after  another 
brought  under  the  influence  of  the  revolution. 

The  working  part  of  the  machine  was  the  starting- 
point  of  this  revolution.  The  tools  of  the  handicrafts 
were  annexed  to  a  framework  of  iron  and  steel.  The 
obvious  limits  to  the  size  of  a  machine,  to  the  number 
of  tools  which  it  could  combine  so  long  as  man  sup- 
plied the  driving  force,  soon  made  themselves  felt. 
Other  motive  powers,  such  as  wind,  water,  and  horse- 
power, are  all  more  or  less  irregular  and  restricted  in 
one  way  or  another.  A  superior  driving  force  had  to 
be  found.  It  was  forthcoming  in  1784,  in  the  shape  of 
Watt's  double-acting  steam  engine.  Here  was  a  prime 
motor  that  was  emancipated  from  former  limitations, 
was  independent  of  weather,  easily  regulated,  capable 
of  operating  day  and  night,  and  in  all  seasons. 

The  coal  and  iron  industries  received  an  enormous 
impetus  from  the  introduction  of  steam-driven 
machinery,  and  began  to  be  thoroughly  revolutionised. 

The  victory  of  mechanical  work  over  handicraft  was 
completed  with  the  making  of  machines  by  machines. 
It  resulted  in  a  great  increase  in  the  use  of  the 
machines  and  in  the  extension  of  their  application. 

The  growth  of  the  new  industrialism  made  facility  of 
movement  for  both  men  and  goods  more  and  more 
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indispensable.  The  old  methods  of  transport  and  com- 
munication which  corresponded  to  the  more  or  less 
local  industries  and  markets  became  increasingly  in- 
compatible with  the  new  productive  requirements  of 
the  great  industries  and  with  the  rapidly  growing 
market.  First  of  all,  roads  were  improved  and  canals 
constructed.  These  avenues,  however,  soon  became 
too  limited.  Steam  was  applied  to  navigation  and 
railways.  The  invention  of  the  electric  telegraph  and 
subsequent  improvements  in  the  methods  and  rapiditv 
of  sending  and  receiving  messages  marked  the  pro- 
gress of  the  revolution  in  communication. 

What  were  the  Immediate  Consequences  of  the 
Industrial    Eevolution? 

(1)  Break-up  of  the  Old  Methods  of  Production. 
— The  old-fashioned  industries  dependent  upon  hand- 
labour  were  destroyed  because  of  their  inability  to 
compete  with  machine  production.  "  History,'' 
wrote  Marx,  "  discloses  no  tragedy  more  horrible  than 
the  gradual  extinction  of  the  English  hand-loom 
weavers,  an  extinction  that  was  spread  over  several 
decades  and  finally  sealed  in  1838."  Not  only  in 
England,  however,  but  in  those  countries,  e.g.,  India, 
that  were  forced  to  purchase  the  machine-made 
English  commodities  was  this  same  tragedy  enacted. 
In  1834-35  the  Governor-General  of  India  reported : 

'  The  misery  hardly  finds  a  parallel  in  the  history  of 
commerce.  The  bones  of  the  cotton  weavers  are 
bleaching  the  plains  of  India." 

(2)  Growth  of  the  Capitalist  Class. — This  class 
comprises  various  layers,  e.g.,  the  financiers,  the 
merchants,  and  the  industrialists.  After  the  indus- 
trial revolution  this  class  grew  in  numbers  and  power. 
It  was,  however,  the  productive  or  industrial 
capitalists  who  figured  most  conspicuously  in  this  pro- 
gress. They  became  the  backbone  of  the  whole 
capitalist  class.  All  other  forms  of  capital  became 
dependent  upon  industrial  capital. 

Economic  power  necessitated  political  power.  On 
the    basis    of    the    economic    advance  following    the 
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technical  revolution  the  capitalist  class  had  to  pro- 
ceed to  accomplish  the  removal  of  all  the  political  and 
legal  obstacles  to  its  progress,  and  build  up  a  political 
and  legal  framework  in  harmony  with  the  new 
economic  requirements. 

(3)  Growth  of  the  Working  Class. — The  industrial 
revolution  acted  upon  two  sides  at  one  and  the  same 
time.  The  growth  of  industrial  capital  was  inevitably 
accompanied  by  the  growth  of  its  opposite,  wage- 
labour. 

The  masses  of  labour  at  the  disposal  of  capital  in- 
creased stupendously  as  a  result  of  the  expropriation  of 
the  small- producers,  the  reduction  in  the  time  neces- 
sary to  acquire  proficiency  in  a  trade,  and  the  use  of 
the  labour-power  of  women  and  children.  The  history 
of  the  exploitation  of  children  of  the  most  tender  years, 
in  the  early  decades  of  the  19th  century,  surpasses 
anything  to  be  found  in  the  darkest  days  of  antique 
slavery. 

The  machine  had  been  heralded  by  some  of  the 
idealists  as  a  saviour.  In  reality,  the  means  of  saving 
labour  became  in  the  hands  of  the  capitalists  a  means 
for  the  most  riotous  exploitation  of  the  labouring  man, 
his  wife,  and  his  family.  "  All  bounds  of  morals  and 
nature,  age  and  sex,  day  and  night  were  broken  down. 
Even  the  ideas  of  day  and  night,  of  rustic  simplicity 
in  the  old  statutes,  became  so  confused  that  an  Englisn 
judge,  as  late  as  1860,  needed  a  quite  Talmudic 
sagacity  to  explain  '  judicially  '  what  was  day  and 
what  was  night.     Capital  celebrated  its  orgies."* 

Physical  deterioration,  mental  desolation,  and  moral 
degradation — these  were  for  the  working  class  the  first 
fruits  of  the  modern  factory  system. 

(4)  Crises. — In  the  time  of  petty  handicraft  pro- 
duction the  markets  were  local,  and  the  demand 
known.  Over-production  and  crises  were,  therefore, 
unknown. 

With  the^growth  of  foreign  trade  and  the  develop- 
ment, of  i\\f  home  market  the  problem  was  one  of  how 

•  Mar*  "  Capital,"  Volume  1,  Chapter  10,  page  264. 
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to  produce  sufficient  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the 
market.  Commerce  was  in  advance  of  industry.  It 
was  this  fact  that  spurred  on  the  revolution  in 
industry. 

The  Industrial  Revolution  resulted  in  a  prodigious 
increase  in  the  productive  powers.  The  growth  of 
competition  still  further  enhanced  the  acceleration  of 
the  productive  forces.  Production  was  no  longer 
behind  the  market,  nor  did  it  wait  for  the  creation  of 
a  market  capable  of  absorbing  the  entire  output.  The 
competitors,  who  were  not  "  few  and  far  between, ': 
knew  nothing  of  one  another's  output  or  of  the 
market's  capacity  to  stomach  the  output.  Each  was 
bent  upon  making  hay  while  the  sun  shone.  Inevitably 
the  point  of  over-production  was  reached,  and  a  crisis 
resulted.  Factories  closed  down,  employers  became 
bankrupt,  and  the  workers,  always  the  first  to  suffer 
and  the  last  to  be  relieved,  starved.  After  a  time,  the 
market  recovered  and  expanded,  the  glut  disappeared, 
the  demand  increased,  production  began  to  pick  up 
again,  factories  opened,  work  and  wages  increased, 
and,  eventually,  trade  entered  a  period  of  booming 
prosperity,  until  once  more  the  wheel  came  full  circle 
and  over-production  and  crisis  were  again  the  order  of 
the  day. 

At  such  times  as  these  the  misery  of  the  masses  was 
inevitably  intensified.  Want,  prostitution,  and  crime 
reached  alarming  proportions.  Thousands  perished 
for  lack  of  the  most  elementary  necessaries  because 
they  had  produced  too  much  ! 


HI.      TRADE     UNIONISM     IN     THE     18th     AND     EARLY 
PART     OF     THE     19th    CENTURY. 


When  did  the  First  Trade  Unions  Appear? 

There  is  no  trace  of  anything  that  can  with  strict- 
ness be  called  a  Trade  Union  prior  to  the  18th  century. 
Some  have  sought  to  establish  a  connection  and  a 
parallel    between    the    Trade    Unions    and    the    craft 
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guilds  of  petty  industry.     The  available  evidence  with 
regard  to  the  guilds  does  not  justify  such  a  view. 

The  craft  guilds  were,  it  is  true,  associations  of  pro 
ducers,  but  not  of  producers  as  wage-labourers.  Their 
chief  function  had  reference  to  the  manufacture  and 
disposal  of  the  product  of  labour.  They  included  both 
the  master  craftsman  and  his  assistants.  As  already 
pointed  out,  the  latter  ultimately,  as  a  general  rule, 
became  masters. 

Trade  Unions  are  associations  of  producers  as  wags- 
labourers.  Their  primary  function  is  concerned,  not 
with  the  disposal  of  the  product  of  labour,  but  with 
the  disposal  of  the  power  of  labour.  They  are  associa- 
tions of  permanent  wage-labourers,  which  exclude, 
and  are  in  opposition  to,  the  capitalist  masters. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  Middle  Ages,  when  the 
guilds  assumed  the  form  of  close  corporations,  there 
sprang  up,  now  and  then,  combinations  of  journeymen 
in  conflict  with  their  masters.  These,  assuredly,  bear 
more  of  a  resemblance  to  Trade  Unions  than  do  the 
guilds.  Nevertheless,  they  can  at  the  best  be  regarded 
as  representing  nothing  more  than  "  the  embryo  stage 
of  a  Trade  Union."  There  is,  moreover,  no  evidence 
establishing  any  continuitj7  of  existence  of  the  journey- 
men combinations,  down  to  the  time  when  the  first 
Trade  Unions  began  to  appear. 

It  is  only  after  1700  that  the  manufacturers  begin  to 
complain  to  Parliament  about  the  existence  of  com- 
binations among  workmen.  As  the  18th  century 
advanced,  these  petitions  to  Parliament  against  com- 
binations increased  in  number,  and  one  trade  after 
another  became  the  subject  of  legislation  prohibiting 
combinations.  From  1350  there  had  existed  a  Statute 
according  to  which  wages,  hours,  and  conditions  of 
apprenticeship  could  only  be  fixed  and  regulated  by 
the  State.  All  combinations  to  interfere  with  wages, 
hours,  etc.,  were,  therefore,  illegal.  The  employers 
now  called  upon  Parliament  to  enforce  the  old  Statute. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  hear  of  counter-petitions 
from  the  workers  which  alleged  that  the  employers 
were   evading    the  law   by  beating  down  wages,   and 
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which  asked  Parliament  to  enforce  its  laws  against  the 
employers. 

What    were   the  Conditions    which    gave   Rise   to 
these  Early  Trade  Unions? 

Capitalist  manufacture,  as  has  already  been  indi- 
cated, began  to  develop  prior  to  the  coming  of 
machinery  and  steam.  Like  the  petty  industry  of  the 
Middle  Ages,  it  was  based  upon  handicraft.  It  differed 
at  first  from  petty  industry  only  in  the  larger  number 
of  men  employed  in  a  single  workshop.  In  the  course 
of  time  a  division  of  labour  within  the  workshop  was 
introduced  which  marked  a  qualitative  difference  as 
compared  with  the  old  handicrafts.  The  craftsman 
ceased  to  be  an  all-round  man.  He  became  a  one-sided, 
detail  craftsman.  In  this  way  the  craftsman  was  made 
more  dependent  upon  capital.  His  chances  of  escape 
from  wage-labour  diminished. 

The  growth  of  the  division  of  labour  in  the  interior 
of  the  workshop,  and  of  the  permanent  wage-labourer, 
are  the  two  essential  conditions  for  the  growth  of  the 
antagonism  between  wage-labour  and  capital,  and, 
therefore,  for  the  rise  of  organisations  of  wage- 
labourers  in  opposition  to  capitalists.  At  the  beginning 
of  the  18th  century  these  conditions  had  matured 
sufficiently  in  certain  branches  of  production  to  give  to 
capital  a  greater  power  of  exploiting  labour  than  before. 
Hence  the  appearance,  at  this  time,  of  the  most 
elementary  forms  of  Trade  Unionism. 

One  of  the  earliest  instances  of  such  combinations 
was  that  of  the  Journeyman  Tailors  of  London  and 
Westminster.  This  combination  was  the  subject  of  a 
complaint  made  to  Parliament  by  the  master  tailors 
in  1720.  The  sub-division  of  labour  had  made  con- 
siderable progress  in  the  tailoring  line.  Some  were 
specialised  to  cutting-out,  others  to  finishing,  while  an 
increasing  number  performed  the  more  unskilled 
operations  of  sewing  the  seams  and  casting  the  button- 
holes. The  rise  of  the  shopkeeping-tailor  undermined 
the  existence  of  the  old  type  of  working-tailor  making 
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up  the  cloth  supplied  by  the  customer,  and  forced  an 
increasing  number  of  those  who  had  not  the  capital  to 
"  set  up  shop  "  into  the  ranks  of  permanent  wage- 
labouring  tailors.  It  is,  therefore,  intelligible  that 
combination  among  tailors  should  make  an  early 
appearance. 

The  woollen  manufacture  offers  another  instance  of 
combination  early  in  the  18th  century.  There  had 
grown  up,  from  the  16th  century,  a  class  of 
"  clothiers."  The  activities  of  the  clothier  were  at 
first  confined  to  circulation,  but  in  the  course  of  time 
he  gradually  exercised  an  increasing  control  over  the 
productive  processes,  stepping  in  between  the 
spinners,  weavers,  fullers,  etc.,  and  the  market,  and 
reducing  the  formerly  independent  producers  more  and 
more  to  the  status  of  dependent  wage-labourers.  The 
clothier  bought  the  raw  material ;  then  it  was  handed 
to  the  hand-spinners  who  spun  it  into  yarn ;  there- 
after, it  was  passed  to  the  hand-loom  weavers  to  be 
turned  into  cloth ;  from  that  stage  it  passed  to  the 
fulling-mill,  and  thence  to  the  hand-workers  who 
dressed  the  cloth,  after  which  it  was  ready  for  sale  bv 
the  clothier. 

While  these  various  sets  of  hand-workers  remained 
externally  independent  of  one  another,  they  were  in 
reality  becoming  so  many  one-sided  and  fractional 
operatives  employed  and  exploited  by  one  and  the 
same  capital.  While  a  weaver,  for  example,  could 
purchase  the  means  and  material  necessary  for  weaving 
he  could  not,  as  a  rule,  acquire  the  capital  requisite  for 
covering  the  whole  of  the  processes  involved  in  the 
woollen  manufacture.  The  woollen  workers  lost  their 
former  independence,  and  were  more  and  more  sub- 
jected to  the  will  of  the  capitalist,  who  never  hesitated 
whenever  he  had  the  opportunity  to  cut  down  the 
prices  Eor  the  work  done.  In  the  western  counties  of 
Gloucester,  Somerset,  and  Devon  these  developments 
were  well  in  evidence  in  the  early  part  of  the  18th 
century.  Consequently,  at  that  time,  we  hear  of  com- 
binations of  woollen  workers  in  these  western  counties 
engaged  in  resisting  the  downward  pressure. 
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From  the  same  genera]  causes  combinations  sprang 
up  in  the  worsted,  hosiery,  and  silk  branches  of  pro 
duction  in  the  course  of  the  18th  century.  Towards 
the  close  of  the  century,  when  the  capitalist  manu 
facturer  was  displacing  the  old  independent  craftsman 
in  the  cutlery  industry,  combinations  in  the  branches 
of  this  industry,  e.g  ,  among  the  scissor  grinders, 
began  to  appear.  Even  in  trades  not  so  appreciably 
affected  by  the  growth  of  capitalist  methods,  combina- 
tions were  springing  up.  Curriers,  smiths,  farriers, 
sailmakers,  coachmakers,  carpenters,  bricklayers,  etc, 
were  forming  into  their  respective  trade  clubs.  Al- 
though outwardly  these  clubs  presented  the  appear- 
ance of  associations  for  purely  "  friendly  "  purposes, 
there  is  not  wanting  evidence  of  activities  designed  to 
secure  better  terms  from  the  masters. 

In  what  Form  did  these  Combinations  First  Appear? 

Geographically  considered,  these  combinations  first 
assumed  a  local  form.  We  do  not  find,  for  example,  a 
national  organisation  of  tailors,  but  local  organisations 
like  the  London  and  Westminster  Journeymen  Tailors. 
Similarly,  in  other  branches  of  the  division  and  sub- 
division of  labour.*  This  limitation  is  to  be  explained, 
largely,  from  the  fact  that  capitalist  production  had 
not  yet  attained  general  extension,  and  also  from  the 
backward  state  of  transit  and  communication. 

Economically  considered,  these  combinations,  for 
the  most  part,  assumed  a  craft  or  trade  form.  The 
weavers  formed  one  combination,  the  spinners  another. 
The  scissor  grinders  combined  separately  from  the 
workers  in  other  sub-divisions  of  the  cutlery  industry. 
The  craft  form  of  organisation  received  its  impress 
from  the  handicraft  basis  of  production  and  from  the 
sub-division  of  the  handicrafts  in  the  interior  of  a 
single  industry.  When,  for  example,  the  handicraft  of 
coach-making  was  sub-divided  into  a  number  of  detail 
operations  there  arose  a  number  of  organisations  corre- 
sponding to  the  various  sub-divisions,  e.g.,  body- 
builders, finishers,  etc. 

*  There  are  still  survivals;  of  this  more  or  less  localised  Trade  Unionism. 
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What  were  the  Aims  and  Activities  of  those  Early 
Combinations? 

On  the  surface,  most  of  those  combinations,  and 
more  particularly  the  trade  clubs  of  the  town  artisans, 
appear  to  have  been  exclusively  concerned  with  the 
innocent  objects  of  providing  financial  assistance  for 
their  members  in  time  of  sickness,  and  for  "  decent 
burial."  In  a  number  of  cases,  however,  and  in- 
creasingly so  as  capitalist  pressure  intensified,  these 
"  friendly  "  functions  served  largely  as  a  cloak  where- 
with to  conceal  considerations  of  the  economics  of  the 
trade  itself  and  of  activities  calculated  to>  bring  about 
economic  improvement. 

Petitioning  to  Parliament  was  one  of  the  earliest 
activities  among  combinations,  and  was  directed  to 
secure  protection  against  capitalist  encroachments 
upon  the  old  standards.  Combinations,  as  long  as  they 
merely  confined  themselves  to  addressing  petitions  to 
Parliament,  do  not  seem  to  have  been  regarded  as 
offending  the  Statute  against  combinations.  Indeed, 
they  could  not  logically  be  so  regarded,  considering  that 
their  object  was  to  get  Parliament  to  uphold  and 
enforce  its  own  laws. 

Sometimes  special  legislation  was  asked  for  in  order 
to  safeguard  the  operatives  from  being  under-cut  or 
defrauded,  or  to  prohibit  the  use  of  some  new  appliance 
considered  as  inimical  to  the  gaining  of  their  "  accus- 
tomed livelihood."  To  hold  on  to  what,  had  been,  to 
ri'sisf  innovations — this  was  the  conservative  ideal 
which  inspired  these  combinations  in  engaging  in  such 
activit  ics. 

For  a  time  Parliament  made  some  show  of  main- 
taining the  old  paternal  order  of  things.  After  1750, 
however,  it  began  to  manifest  signs  of  departure  from 
the  old  policy,  to  favour  more  and  more  the  demands 
of  the  employing  class,  and  to  clear  away  the  former 
legislative  impediments  to  the  free  and  unrestricted 
exploitation  of  the  "  hands." 

To  the  extent  that  the  workers  found  their  activities 
along  constitutional  lines  unavailing,  they  were  driven 
to     more     direct     methods     of     resistance.       Strikes, 
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accompanied  by  acts  of  violence,  played  an  increasing 
part  in  the  struggle  against  the  employers. 

Especially  was  this  the  case  as  the  industrial  revolu- 
tion progressed.  Towards  the  close  of  the  18th  century 
combinations,  of  a  more  or  less  ephemeral  character, 
multiplied  and  violently  struggled  to  arrest  the  degrad- 
ing and  brutalising  tendencies  of  the  new  factory 
system.  Strikes  became  more  frequent,  particularly 
among  the  textile  workers  in  the  Lancashire  cotton 
industry.  Eiots,  incendiarism,  and  machine-breaking 
began  to  be  more  and  more  associated  with  these 
attempts  at  resistance.  The  magistrates,  at  the 
Quarter  Sessions  of  Preston,  in  1779,  declared  "  that 
the  sole  cause  of  great  riots  was  the  new  machines 
employed  in  the  cotton  manufacture." 

What  Led  to  the  Passing  of  the  Combination  Acts 
op  1799-1800? 

It  was,  without  doubt,  the  multiplication  of  com- 
binations and  their  increased  and  very  desperate  re- 
sistance to  the  lowering  of  the  conditions  of  life  for  the 
workers  that  hurriedly  drew  from  Parliament  the 
Combination  Act  of  1799,  which  was  reaffirmed  and 
strengthened  by  additional  clauses  in  the  following 
year.  For  the  capitalist  combinations  of  workmen 
were  a  menace  to  the  gratification  of  his  were-wolf 
hunger  for  profits.  For  the  landed  gentry  and  their 
political  representatives  this  industrial  strife  appeared 
to  have  within  it  the  seeds  of  political  rebellion  against 
the  aristocratic  order  of  things,  which,  if  not  arrested 
at  once,  might  develop  with  as  disastrous  results  for 
the  "  blue-bloods  "  of  this  country  as  had  resulted  for 
those  in  France  during  the  social  revolution  in  that 
country.  The  capitalist  and  the  aristocrat  had,  for  the 
time  being,  a  mutual  interest  in  putting  a  stop  to  those 
working-class  outbursts. 

The  earlier  Acts  against  combination  had  been 
dictated  from  the  point  of  view  that  it  was  the  business 
of  the  State  alone  to  decide  rates  of  wages,  etc. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  Acts  of  1799-1800  were  not  only 
comprehensive  Acts   applying  to  all   combinations  of 
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workmen  whatever  might  be  their  occupation ;  they 
were  Acts  which  signified  an  abandonment  of  the  old 
point  of  view  of  State  interference  and  a  virtual 
acknowledgment  of  the  supremacy  of  the  "  sacred  law 
of  supply  and  demand,"  the  golden  text  of  the  Man- 
chester school  of  political  economy.  The  new  point  of 
view  coincided  with  the  growth  of  an  abundant  and 
more  than  abundant  "  supply  "  of  exploitable  human 
material. 

how   were  the  combination  acts  practicality 
Applied  ? 

The  employers,  as  well  as  the  workmen,  were  pro- 
hibited from  combining.  This  legal  equality  was,  how- 
ever, not  identical  with  social  equality.  '  The  law  in 
its  majestic  equality,"  wrote  Anatole  France,  "  forbids 
the  rich  as  well  as  the  poor  to  sleep  in  the  streets  and 
to  steal  bread."  The  rich  have  no  need  to  sleep  in  the 
streets.  Neither  had  the  capitalists  the  same  pressing 
need  for  combination  as  had  the  workers.  In  the  new 
system  of  industry,  as  the  authors  of  "  The  History  of 
Trade  Unionism  "  remark,  "  a  single  employer  was 
himself  equivalent  to  a  very  numerous  combination." 

Workmen  were  relentlessly  persecuted  for  participa- 
tion in  organised  resistance,  or  for  associating  them- 
selves in  any  way  with  the  formation  of  a  union.  The 
many  judicial  savageries  perpetrated  upon  them  by  the 
courts  called  forth  angry  reprisals  on  the  part  of  the 
oppressed  workmen.  Kiots  and  insurrections,  the 
destruction  of  property,  and,  sometimes,  of  life,  ex- 
pressed the  deep  although  blind  resentment  of  the 
brutalised  and  disinherited  masses. 

Did  the  Combination  Laws  Succeed  in  Putting  an 
End  to  Combinations'? 
No  !  Parliament  might  succeed  in  making  combina- 
tions illegal,  but  "  necessity  knows  no  law."*  These 
laws  had  the  effect  not  of  forcing  combinations  out  of 
existence,  but  of  driving  them  into  an  underground 
existence.     The  necessity  for  Trade  Unions  was  not 

*  This  is  not  merely  a  German  law,  but  a  general  law. 
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only  still  in  force,  but  was  increasing.  It  would  cer- 
tainly be  the  "  best  of  all  possible  worlds  "  for  the 
profiteers  if  they  could  carry  on  their  profiteering 
activities  without  having  to  face  the  consequences  of 
those  activities.  It)  has  always  been  difficult,  however, 
for  the  capitalists  and  their  spokesmen  to  take  this 
objective  view  of  Trade  Unionism,  although  they  have 
been  continually  forced  to  involuntarily  acknowledge  it. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  10th  century  the  lot  of  the 
workers  in  the  machine-invaded  industries  was  terrible, 
as  it  was  also  for  those  hand-workers  crushed  by  the 
competition  of  the  new  industries.  Innumerable  little 
groups  met  in  secret  to  devise  some  kind  of  resistance, 
and  bound  their  members  by  oaths  of  a  more  or  less 
hair-raising  character  as  a  means  of  safeguarding  them- 
selves and  their  plans  from  discovery.  In  the  circum- 
stances, however,  it  was  impossible  to  build  up  either 
extensive  or  durable  organisations. 

Among  those  workers  whose  handicraft  skill  was  still 
indispensable  in  manufacture  trade  clubs  continued  to 
exist  without  being  molested,  although  their  existence 
must  have  been  known  to  the  employers.  The  latter, 
however,  could  not  afford  to  treat  their  workmen  as  the 
lords  of  the  factory  treated  their  "  hands." 

What  Leu  to  the  Repeal  of  the  Combination  Laws? 

The  movement  for  the  repeal  of  the  laws  against 
combination  began  about  the  time  when  the  middle 
class  was  beginning  to  be  discontented  with  the  rule  of 
the  landed  interests,  and  to  agitate,  therefore,  for  that 
Parliamentary  Keform  which  was  necessary  in  order 
to  obtain  political  power.  Radical  leaders,  like  Hume, 
McCullosh,  and  Place,  early  perceived  the  necessity  of 
rallying  the  workers  to  the  banner  of  political  reform, 
and  they  soon  began  to  interest  themselves  in  helping 
the  workers  to  repeal  the  Combination  Acts.  Their 
political  acuteness  in  taking  up  this  question  need 
detract  nothing  from  the  genuineness  of  their  efforts  to 
secure  the  Repeal.  After  all,  they  were  merely  carry- 
ing out  the  logic  of  their  own  capitalist  doctrine,  the 
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cardinal  tenet  of  which  was  freedom  of  trade  and  inter- 
course from  all  restrictions.  From  their  point  of  view, 
the  law  against  combinations  simply  did  not  pay.  It 
had  not  succeeded  in  exterminating  combinations,  but 
had  only  forced  them  into  subterranean  forms,  which 
resulted  in  continual  and  more  or  less  violent  up- 
heavals that  hindered  instead  of  helped  the  work  of 
production  and  commerce.  Moreover,  the  administra- 
tion of  this  law  was  involving  considerable  expense,  an 
expense  which  constituted  a  deduction  from  the  funds 
available  for  productive  purposes.  Finally,  to  restrict 
personal  freedom  was  to  keep  alive  combinations. 
Kemove  these  restrictions,  and  combinations  would 
lose  the  necessity  for  their  existence. 

At  length,  after  much  patient  organising  work 
among  the  workers  themselves,  by  men  like  Place,  and 
especially  by  him,  and  after  much  skilful  manoeuvring 
by  the  Parliamentary  leaders  of  the  movement,  the  Act 
of  1824  was  rushed  through,  and  the  laws  against  com- 
bination were  repealed. 

Contrary  to  the  expectations  of  men  like  Hume  and 
Place,  immediately  after  the  passing  of  the  Act,  com- 
binations seemed  to  spring  out  of  the  ground  on  every 
side,  and  innumerable  strikes  for  higher  wages  took 
place.  This  unlooked-for  activity  of  Trade  Unionism 
in  the  morning  of  its  new-found  freedom  frightened 
those  who  had  been  persuaded  to  support  the  passage  of 
the  Act  of  1824,  and  was  seized  upon  by  those  who  had 
never  favoured  the  Eepeal  as  a  proof  of  the  necessity 
for  prohibiting  combinations.  The  result  was  that,  in 
1825,  another  Act  was  passed,  which  reaffirmed  the 
laws  against  combination  but  which  exempted  from 
criminal  liability  combinations  for  raising  wages  or 
resisting  reductions,  or  for  altering  the  hours  of  work. 

It  was  not  so  much  that  the  Act  of  1825  legalised 
combinations  for  such  objects,  as  it  was  that  the  Act 
did  not  propose  to  regard  them  as  illegal.  Its  merit 
was  of  ;i  negative  character.  From  the  employer's 
point  of  view,  however,  it  had  some  very  positive 
merits    in    that    it    created    two    new    crimes,    viz., 

molesting  "  and  "obstructing."    The  effect  of  those 
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two  additions,  and  of  their  liberal  interpretation 
against  the  workers  by  the  courts  rendered  it  almost 
impossible  to  conduct  a  strike  effectively. 


IV.— TRADE     UNIONISM     FROM     1825     TO     1835. 


What  was  the  Situation  of  Trade  Unionism 
Immediately  After  1825? 

The  Acts  of  1799-1800  had  been  designed  to 
extinguish  Trade  Unionism.  The  Acts  of  1824-1825 
were  involuntary  confessions  of  the  failure  of  that 
design.  If  Ti'ade  Unionism  were  still  an  evil,  it  now 
seemed  to  be  a  necessary  evil.  While  it  might  be  kept 
in  hand,  it  could  not  be  destroyed.  One  could  not 
have  the  god,  capital,  without  the  devil  of  organised 
wage-labour. 

The  year  1824  had  been  a  year  of  "  good  business," 
of  constant  employment  for  the  "  hands,"  of  rapid 
accumulation  of  profits,  and  of  reckless  speculation. 
So  it  continued,  until  nearly  the  end  of  1825.  Then, 
at  the  moment  when  perpetual  summer  seemed  most 
.issured,  the  crash  came.  Industry  was  brought  almost 
io  a  standstill.  The  hands  had  produced  such  an 
abundance  as  to  make  themselves  superabundant. 
Four  years  elapsed  before  any  appreciable  recovery 
was  made.  During  this  period,  Trade  Unionism  fared 
disastrously.  All  resistance  failed  to  prevent  a  general 
fall  in  wages.  Organisations  perished  in  attempting 
to  stem  the  tide  of  depression.  Many  angry  disturb- 
ances occurred,  in  which  hunger-maddened  workmen 
answered  violence  with  violence. 

"  Wretchedness,  ruin,  and  misery  swallow  up  all 
in  their  vortex,"  said  a  Member  of  Parliament.  "  A 
very  large  portion'  of  the  working  classes  were  approach- 
ing starvation,"  declared  another;  "  the  best  workmen 
could  not  find  employment ;  the  large  farmer  was 
reduced  to  a  small  farmer,  the  small  farmer  was 
becoming  a  labourer,  and  the  labourer  was  becoming 
a  pauper." 
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It  was  at  this  time  that  the  movement  for  Parlia- 
mentary Reform  was  rapidly  increasing  in  dimensions 
and  vigour.  The  Industrial  Revolution  had  made  the 
old  electoral  arrangements  for  representation  in  Parlia- 
ment hopelessly  inadequate.  Large  manufacturing 
centres  like  Manchester,  Leeds,  and  Birmingham  had 
no  independent  representation,  wThile  places  barely 
discoverable  on  the  map  had  such  representation. 

The  misery  and  discontent  of  the  time  and  the 
popular  colour  given  to  the  ideals  of  the  Reform 
agitation  drew  many  of  the  workers  to  look  to  political 
reform  for  the  redress  of  those  economic  grievances 
that  Trade  Union  action  had  failed  to  secure.  'The 
Liberal  and  Radical  leaders  of  the  middle  class  did 
not  hesitate  to  rouse  the  antagonism  of  the  workers 
to  the  landed  interests,  and  to  urge  upon  the  workmen, 
as  a  means  of  their  liberation  from  the  oppressive 
laws  of  the  aristocracy,  a  radical  reform  of  the 
franchise. 

In  1832  the  Reform  Bill  was  passed  amid  an  excite- 
ment that  bordered  on  civil  war.  The  middle  class 
had  not  failed  to  exploit  all  the  misery  and  despair 
of  the  working  class,  and  they  had  not  been  at  all 
backward  in  encouraging  oven  disorder  and  violence, 
so  long  as  it  was  directed  against  the  opponents  of 
reform.  When  the  Bill  became  law,  it  was  found  that 
the  working  class  had  not  been  included  in  the 
franchise.  The  Act  signalised  only  the  victory  of  the 
middle  class,  as  a  whole,  over  the  landed  aristocracy. 

In  What  Circumstances  did  Trade  Unionism  Revive 
After  1830? 

The  recovery  of  trade,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
disappointment  and  distruct  created  by  the  results  of 
the  Reform  movement  on  the  other,  served  to  effect 
a  revival  of  Trade  Union  activity.  Prom  1830  pro- 
duction increased  and  employment  extended.  The 
revolution  in  transport,  especially,  raised  the  demand 
for  labour.  In  1830  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester 
Railway   was  opened.     The  depression  in  agriculture 
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was  also  passing  away.  Another  period  of  prosperity 
had  set  iii.  Trade  Union  organisation  again  came  to 
the  fore  to  participate  in  this  prosperity. 

In  What  Form  did  the  Eevival  of  Trade  Unionism 
Manifest  Itself? 

The  failures  of  the  past  had  impressed  themselves 
upon  the  minds  of  the  active  Trade  Unionists  at  this 
time  as  failures  arising  from  lack  of  cohesion.  Success 
in  the  industrial  struggle  demanded  a  change  in 
structure.  Local  organisations  engaging  in  local  strikes 
could  not  hope  to  succeed.  Large-scale  national 
organisation  was  required  in  order  to  ensure  effective 
action. 

In  1829  the  Grand  General  Union  of  the  United 
Kingdom  was  formed  to  include  all  male  cotton 
spinners  and  piecers.  The  Lancashire  cotton  spinners, 
who  had  experienced  more  than  once  the  weakness  of 
local  unions,  took  the  lead  in  this  new  formation.  The 
organisation,  however,  never  went  beyond  the  limits 
of  a  federation,  and  in  the  end  resolved  itself  into  a 
federation  of  Lancashire  local  unions. 

In  L830  the  National  Association  for  the  Protection 
of  Labour  was  formed  with  the  idea  of  including  all 
wage  workers.  This  also  became  a  federation,  em- 
bracing  about  150  more  or  less  local  unions  belonging 
to  the  textile  and  other  industries.  Its  scope  was 
confined  largely  to  Lancashire  and  the  Midlands.  In 
the  course  of  a  couple  of  years  this  organisation,  as 
was  the  case  also  with  the  Grand  General  Union, 
decayed. 

In  1832  the  Builders'  Union,  representing  most  of 
the  sub-divisions  of  the  building  industry,  came  to 
the  front  as  a  militant  body.  It  was  also  a  federation 
of  more  or  less  local  unions.  It  had  an  elaborate 
and  fantastic  ceremonial,  secret  signs  and  passwords, 
and  the  usage  of  the  oath,  customs  carried  over  from 
the  period  prior  to  1824.  In  the  early  thirties  the 
Builders'  Union  became  notoriously  abhorrent  in  the 
eyes  of  the  masters  in  that  industry.  The  union 
rapidly    grew    in    members    and    in    militancy.      The 
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thoroughly  aroused  employers  retaliated  with  the 
"document"*  and  the  "lock-out."  The  workmen 
were  called  upon  to  sign  a  document  renouncing  mem- 
bership in  the  Builders'  Union,  with  the  alternative 
of  being  locked  out.  Kobert  Owen  associated  himself 
with  the  work  of  the  Builders'  Union.  In  1833  he 
expounded  his  communistic  policy  to  a  delegate  meet- 
ing of  the  organisation.  The  failure  of  two  large 
strikes,  however,  and  the  growth  of  internal  dissen- 
sions had,  by  1834,  reduced  the  Builders'  Union  to 
impotence. 

By  far  the  greatest  experiment  of  the  general  union 
type  was  the  Grand  National  Consolidated  Trades 
Union  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  It  was  founded 
early  in  1834.  It  was  in  connection  with  this  organi- 
sation that  Kobert  Owen  figured  most  conspicuously 
in  the  field  of  Trade  Unionism.  The  Grand  National 
was,  for  him,  not  merely  a  means  for  securing  imme- 
diate improvements,  but  much  more,  for  the  com- 
munistic reorganisation  of  society. 

How  was  the  Grand  National  Consolidated  Con- 
stituted, AND  WHAT  WERE  ITS  AlMS,  METHODS, 
AND  EESULTS? 

It  was  not  a  single  union  but  a  federation  of  autono- 
mous and  more  or  less  local  unions.  While  a  uniform 
policy  was  recommended  to  its  constituent  bodies,  the 
Grand  National  does  not  appear  to  have  been  able 
in  exercise  any  degree  of  authority  in  enforcing  its 
proposals.  Neither  does  any  regular  and  uniform  con- 
fcribution  seem  to  have  been  demanded  to  meet  the 
expenses  of  the  central  body.  This  may  have  partly 
accounted  for  the  rapid  and  numerous  affiliations  of 
the  local  unions,  as  well  as  for  the  marked  increase  of 
organisation  in  branches  of  industry  and  in  localities 
hitherto  unorganised. 

At  a  conference  held  in  London  in  the  autumn  of 
1833  Owen  submitted  the  plan  to  be  followed  and  the 
purpose  to  be  accomplished.     The  latter  was  nothing 

*  Revived  in  January,  1914,  in  the  building  industry.    Utilised  also  gainst 
the  Irish  Transport  Workers'  Union  in  1913. 
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less  than  the  substitution  of  a  communal  society  in 
place  of  capitalist  society.  The  general  organisation 
was  to  include  the  workers  of  all  trades,  grouped  in 
departments.  Each  department  was  to  constitute  a 
national  association  for  carrying  on  the  business  of 
its  particular  branch  of  production.  Competition 
would  finally  cease,  and  the  capitalist  who  lived  on 
the  fruits  of  the  labourer's  toil  be  displaced.  The 
general  organisation  was  to  serve  as  the  means  for 
connecting  every  national  department,  for  regulating 
their  mutual  demands  and  preserving  their  mutual 
interests.  Labour  bazaars,  institutions  for  the  exchange 
>f  products,  labour  tickets  to  serve  as  mediums  of 
axchange,  and  other  measures  of  a  co-operative 
character,  were  to  be  included  in  the  steps  taken  to 
effect   the  communistic  reconstruction  of  society. 

It  was  only,  however,  a  small  minority  that  pre- 
tended to  understand  and  to  follow  out  this  ultimate 
aim  and  aspect  of  the  G.N.C.  For  the  majority  of 
the  workers  it  was  the  acute  distress  of  the  time  and 
the  hope  of  immediate  amelioration  of  that  distress 
which  drew  them  within  this  new  and  imposing 
organisation.  In  the  course  of  a  few  weeks  it  is  said 
to  have  acquired  a  membership  of  between  half-a- 
million  and  a  million,  a  membership  which  compre- 
hended men  and  women  in  the  most  diverse  occupa- 
tions. 

Owen  and  his  recruiters  were  compelled  to  tackle  the 
immediate  questions  which  agitated  the  mass  of  the 
workers  in  order  to  win  this  mass  over  to  a  conception 
of,  and  enthusiasm  for,  the  larger  and  communistic 
aspects  of  the  organisation.  Just,  however,  to  the 
extent  that  the  organisation  became  absorbed  in 
activities  on  behalf  of  immediate  requirements,  did 
it  become  less  able  to  effectively  proceed  with  its 
communistic  proposals.  Demands  for  higher  wages 
and  shorter  hours  were  the  most  attractive  for  the 
mass  of  .the  Grand  National's  constituents.  The  move- 
ment for  the  Ten-Hour  day  was  at  this  time  being 
taken  up  with  increasing  vigour.  Owen,  along  with 
Doherty,     Grant,     Fielden,      and     others,     played     a 
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prominent  part  in  this  agitation.  A  "general  strike' 
was  recommended  as  the  most  effective  method  for 
accomplishing  the  object  of  the  movement,  as  "  the 
legislature  was  too  slow  for  the  people.  The  adults 
in  factories  must  by  unions  among  themselves  make 
a  Short  Time  Bill  for  themselves." 

What  were  the  Causes  of  Collapse? 

Instead  of  realising  a  "general  strike,"  the  Grand 
National  at  once  became  involved  in  sectional  strikes. 
These  were  its  undoing.  The  employing  class,  enraged 
at  the  rapid  growth  and  activities  of  this  new  "terror," 
replied  with,  the  "  document,"  dismissal,  and  lock-out. 
All  refused  to  sign  the  "  document  "  found  themselves 
in  the  streets.  Strikes  and  lock-outs  were  frequent 
in  1833  and  1834.  The  G.N.C.  was  immediately  con- 
fronted with  the  difficulty  of  financially  supporting 
those  on  strike  or  locked  out.  Contributions  were 
made  for  a  short  time  by  the  various  constituent 
organisations,  but  these  were  not  regular  or  systematic. 
The  greater  the  number  of  conflicts  and  the  greater 
the  demands  made  upon  the  financial  resources  of  the 
constituent  organisations,  the  more  incapable  became 
the  Grand  National  of  holding  its  constituents  together. 

To  add  to  the  exhausting  difficulties  of  the  G.N.C, 
it  found  itself  in  conflict  with  the  law.  Alarmed  at 
the  rapid  growth  of  those  general  organisations,  and 
especially  at  this  latest  example,  the  owners  of  pro- 
perty bestirred  themselves  to  find  means  of  repression. 
Proposals  were  made  in  Parliament  for  legislation  for- 
bidding, under  brutal  penalties,  "  all  attempts  or 
solicitations,  combinations,  subscriptions  and  solicita- 
tion to  combinations."  While  the  Government  re 
frained  form  introducing  new  laws  on  the  lines  of  these 
proposals,  it  allowed  the  courts  to  make  the  most 
of  the  existing  laws,  and  to  perpetrate  the  most  savage 
and  ferocious  sentences  upon  workmen  for  the  mildest 
and  must  peaceful  actions.  Whatever  violence  charac- 
terised the  activities  of  the  workers  at  this  time  was 
the  effect  rather  than  the  cause  of  those  judicial 
atrocities. 
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The  initiation  and  oath-taking  rites  still  prevailed 
within  the  organisations  federated  in  the  G.N.C. 
"  Like  other  living  things,"  remarks  Eobert  Hunter, 
"  in  the  midst  of  a  hostile  environment,  these  organisa- 
tions covered  themselves  with  spurs  to  ward  off  the 
enemy."*  The  oath-taking  and  secret  ritual  were 
among  such  spurs.  The  existence,  however,  of  this 
practice  of  oath-taking  enabled  the  authorities  to  apply 
some  old  Acts  prohibiting  unlawful  oaths  against  this 
much-feared  and  hated  confederacy.  The  victims  were 
six  agricultural  labourers  of  the  village  of  Tolpuddle, 
near  Dorchester.  With  the  assistance  of  the  Grand 
National,  they  had  succeeded  in  forming  a  union  at 
Tolpuddle,  and  had  begun  an  agitation  to  raise  wages 
from  7s.  to  8s.  per  week.  The  farmers,  alarmed  and 
enraged  at  this  attempt  to  reduce  the  exploitation 
of  their  "  hands,"  appealed  to  the  magistrates  to  warn 
all  labourers  that  a  sentence  of  seven  years'  trans- 
portation would  be  passed  on  anyone  joining  the  union. 
Three  days  later  six  of  those  Dorchester  labourers 
were  thrown  into  prison.  They  were  charged  with 
administering  unlawful  oaths,  treated  as  if  they  were 
guilty  of  the  most  horrible  crimes,  and  punished  with 
the  most  brutal  sentence  of  seven  years'  transportation. 

The  G.N.C,  which  at  this  time  was  falling  to 
pieces,  revived  for  a  brief  moment  under  the  influence 
of  the  reaction  felt  against  this  scandalous  conviction. 
Meetings  were  organised  all  over  the  country  to  pro- 
test against  this  latest  judicial  outrage.  Petitions 
were  sent  to  Parliament  demanding  that  this  injustice 
be  removed  and  the  six  men  released.  The  Govern- 
ment, however,  refused  to  move  on  the  matter,  and 
the  law  was  allowed  to  take  its  course.  Thereafter, 
the  Grand  National  finally  collapsed. 

The  general  cause  of  the  collapse  lay  in  the  unripe- 
ness of  economic  development.  Machinery  had  not 
attained  to  that  height  and  breadth  of  uniform  applica- 
tion characteristic  of  our  own  day.  The  great  capitalist 
concerns  of  the  20th  century  were  then  only  in  the 

*  "  Violence  and  the  Labour  Movement,"    page   126. 
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bud.  These  immaturities  showed  themselves,  par- 
ticularly, in  the  different  layers  into  which  the  work- 
ing class  was  still  divided.  These  differences  kept  the 
workers  from  building  up  durable  large-scale  organisa- 
tions such  as  are  possible  in  our  time.  The  still 
imperfectly  developed  character  of  the  means  of  transit 
and  communication  also  militated  against  permanent 
cohesion  and  tended  to  keep  the  workers  divided  into 
innumerable  little  bands. 

The  enthusiasts  of  the  early  thirties  saw  that 
divisions  among  the  workers  in  the  struggle  against 
capital  led  to  failure,  but  they  failed  to  see  that  this 
sectionalism  could  only  be  overcome  by  eliminating  it 
at  the  bottom.  The  many  autonomous  organisations 
which  formed  the  Grand  National  were  largely  of  a 
local  character.  Single  national  unions  for  each  trade 
had  not  yet  matured.  There  were  many  local  unions 
m  one  and  the  same  trade.  Consequently,  the  larger 
the  federation  became,  the  greater  the  number  of  local 
and  sectional  organisations  it  embraced,  the  more  un- 
manageable and  top-heavy  the  Grant  National  grew. 
It  became  increasingly  difficult  to  reconcile  the  varied 
interests  and  aims  and  to  hold  the  sections  together. 
So  it  collapsed  from  the  working  of  the  very  evils  it 
had  sought  to  overcome. 

This  understood,  it  becomes  unnecessary  to  waste 
mix  words  upon  that  ignorance  that  struts  around  in 
the  garb  of  wisdom,  and  which  falsifies  history  in  the 
interests  of  reaction.     The  remarkable  discovery  that 

organisation  by  industry  "  is  but  a  reproduction  of 
tin'  Grand  National  Consolidated,  and  must  fail,  like 
the  experiment  of  1834,  is  on  the  same  level  as  that 
other  jargon  which  the  erstwhile  knights  of  the  Anti- 
Socialist  League  were  wont  to  rattle  off  with  the 
automatic  precision  of  a  gramophone,  to  the  effect  that 
Soiiiilisin  having  been  tried  in  Peru  and  China  over 
a  thousand  years  ago  and  having  failed,  Socialism,  as 
a  future  order  of  society,  was  impossible.  He  who 
utters  that  kind  of  nonsense  virtually  asserts  that  a 
thing  was  before  it  could  possibly  be.  Industry- 
organisation    as    a    means,    or    Socialism    as    an    end, 
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cannot    begin    to    develop    until    the    era    of    highly 
developed  machinery. 

For  the  rest,  while  we  recognise  that  those  militant 
Trade  Unionists  and  Socialists  of  the  thirties,  lacked 
1  oth  the  appropriate  insight  and  the  means  to  accom 
plish  what  they  strove  to  accomplish  without  a 
moment's  delay,  and  hence  soon  exhausted  their 
resources  and  shattered  their  hopes,  yet  they  were  our 
devoted  and  heroic  precursors,  and  are  worthy  of  our 
high  esteem.  They  were  in  advance  of  their  day 
judged  by  the  conditions  of  their  day.  Let  us  not  be 
behind  ours. 


V.— THE  CHARTIST  MOVEMENT  AND  THE 
ANTI-CORN  LAW  LEAGUE. 


yvliy  have  the  struggles  of  classes 'for  economic 
Supremacy  Necessitated  the  Conquest  of 
Political    Power? 

The  Chartist  movement,  which  won  its  individuality 
and  name  after  1832,  was  a  political  movement.  It 
was,  in  fact,  the  first,  although  immature,  political 
expression  of  the  modern  working  class  in  its  struggle 
against  the  domination  of  capital.  Although  the 
demands  of  the  Charter  were  purely  political  in  form, 
they  were  economic  in  content.  Chartism,  declared 
one  of  its  leaders,  was  a  "  knife  and  fork  "  question. 

The  whole  history  of  civilisation  has  been  a  history 
of  class  struggles,  struggles  between  economically 
differentiated  classes.  Each  economically  dominant 
class  had,  in  its  turn,  to  fight  for  the  control  of  all  the 
social  resources  necessary  for  the  development  of  its 
particular  method  of  economy,  and  to  maintain  it 
against  the  attacks  of  those  classes  exploited  and 
oppressed  as  a  result  of  that  economy.  Tn  other  words, 
it  had  to  conquer  for  itself  political  power,  to  acquire 
for  itself  control  of  the  machinery  of  government. 

These  successive  class  struggles  have  served  as  the 
medium  of  social  progress.     It  must  not  be  inferred 
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from  this  statement  that  each  rising  class  was 
animated,  in  its  revolutionary  struggles,  with  thoughts 
and  intentions  only  for  the  good  of  humanity.  All 
these  movements  have  been  conducted  in  the  interests 
of  minorities.  Take,  for  example,  and  especially,  the 
middle  or  capitalist  class.  It  certainly  did  not  fail  to 
assume  the  role  of  the  liberator  of  mankind.  It  pro- 
mised the  rights  of  all  men.  It  practised  the  rights  of 
some  men.  It  translated  the  poetry  of  liberty  into  the 
prose  of  the  factory  system.  It  freed  the  labourer  from 
feudal  bondage  in  order  to  compel  him  to*  work  for  his 
liberators.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  rising  capitalist 
class  had  for  its  impelling  motive  its  own  economic 
necessities.  Nevertheless,  it  could  not  advance  its  own 
interests  without  removing  those  political  restrictions 
of  a  feudal  or  semi-feudal  character,  without,  there- 
fore, accomplishing  an  absolute  advance  for 
civilisation. 

How  Far  had  the  Capitalist  Class  Progressed 
Politically  Prior  to  the  Beginning  of  the  19th 
Century  ? 

The  capitalist  class  did  not  accomplish  its  historical 
task  without  a  long  period  of  preliminary  contests, 
in  its  elementary  or  formative  phase,  it  had  to  content 
itself  with  that  form  of  government  characteristic  of 
the  absolute  monarchy.  It  required  a  strong  and  cen- 
tralised governmental  power;  on  the  one  hand,  to  get 
rid  of  feudal  restrictions  upon  trade  and  industry,  and, 
on  the  other,  to  extend  the  territorial  limits  of  the 
nation  so  as  to  bring  under  one  political  unit  an  area 
capable  of  making  the  nation  economically  self- 
surncient  and  free  from  the  exploitation  of  her  neigh- 
bours. In  the  course  of  time,  however,  the  absolute 
monarchy,  built  up  with  the  help  and  backing  of  the 
middle  class,  turned  from  being  a  help  into  a  hindrance 
to  the  progress  of  middle-class  economy.  The  upshot 
of  the  conflict  was  that  the  monarchs  "  by  the  grace 
of  God  "  had  to  go,  and  the  constitutional  monarchy 
was  set  up. 

Prior  to  the  19th  century  the  large  landed  proprietors, 
for  the  most  part,  held  the  reins  of  political  power.  The 
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capitalist  class,  as  a  whole,  were  content  to  allow  the 
aristocracy  to  exercise  the  principal  governmental 
functions  and  hold  the  leading  political  offices,  as  long 
as  the  aristocracy  governed  with  due  regard  for  the 
lequirements  of  trade.  Under  this  regime  the  pro- 
tective and  bellicose  policy,  which  began  about  the  time 
of  Elizabeth,  continued  to  be  pursued.  Capitalist  pro- 
duction, prior  to  the  Industrial  Kevolution,  was  as  yet 
only  in  its  youth,  and  the  industrial  section  of  the 
capitalist  class  was,  in  consequence,  quite  over- 
shadowed bv  the  other  layers. 


In  What  Way  did  the  Economic  Changes  following 
upon  the  Industrial  Kevolution  Necessitate 
and  Promote  the  Political  Supremacy  of  the 
Capitalist    Class? 

As  a  result  of  the  successes  achieved  by  England  in 
her  wars  against  her  rivals  abroad,  the  market  enlarged 
and  made  the  productive  powers  of  handicraft-manu- 
facture look  ever  smaller.  In  this  way  was  spurred  on 
the  revolution  in  industry.  Soon,  the  town  industries 
over-stiadowed  agriculture.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
increase  in  the  industrial  population  extended  the 
home  market  for  the  products  of  agriculture.  More- 
over, industrial  capital  required  qheap  agricultural 
products. 

Industrial  capital  came  more  and  more  to  the  front 
as  the'  form  of  capital  upon  which  all  other  forms  de 
pended.  The  industrial  capitalists  grew  in  number  and 
importance.  The  political  supremacy  of  the  landed 
interests,  with  their  restrictive  policy  and  heavy  drains 
upon  the  funds  available  for  productive  purposes,  be- 
came incompatible  with  the  economy  of  the  factory 
proprietors.  Adam  Smith*  had  already  formulated  the 
main  political  requirements  of  the  new  order — indi- 
vidual liberty  and  freedom  of  economic  intercourse. 
He  laid  down  the  theoretical  foundation  of  the  Man- 
chester school  of  political  economy.  Before,  however 
these  requirements  of  capitalist  production  could  be 

*  "  The  Wealth  of  Nations,"  1776. 
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appropriately  met  the  monopoly  of  political  power  by 
the  aristocracy  had  to  be  overthrown.  As  a  pre- 
requisite to  this  accomplishment,  it  was  necessary  to 
carry  through  certain  reforms  in  the  franchise. 

Already  between  1780  and  1790,  the  more  thorough- 
going spirits  among  the  middle  class  promoted  a  demo- 
cratic movement  for  the  purpose  of  effecting  a  radical 
reformation  in  the  constitution.  Manhood  suffrage, 
equal  electoral  districts,  annual  Parliaments,  and, 
indeed,  all  of  the  other  demands  which  later  were 
embodied  in  the  Charter,  were  brought  out  in  the  demo- 
cratic agitation  of  this  time.  Political  societies  and 
clubs  sprang  up,  and,  through  correspondence  and 
public  meetings,  exercised  a  considerable  influence  in 
favour  of  reform  among  an  increasing  number  of  men. 
The  movement  gained  strength  during  the  French 
Revolution.  When  the  reaction,  however,  set  in  the 
Reform  agitation  was  for  a  time  pushed  into  the  back- 
ground. Not  until  after  the  conclusion  of  the  war  with 
France  did  the  movement  for  Parliamentary  reform 
begin  to  revive.  The  crisis  which  followed  after  the 
peace,  the  colossal  debt,  and  the  diminished  revenue 
resulted  in  conditions  favourable  for  political  agitation. 

What  Part  did  the  Workers  Play  in  the  Struggle 
for    Parliamentary    Reform,    and    with    what 

Result? 

Among  the  workers  distress  was  acute  and  wide- 
spread. Revolts,  generally  accompanied  with  machine 
smashing  and  incendiarism,  were  frequent.  These 
self -exhausting  expressions  of  blind  resentment  accom- 
plished little.  The  Radicals  appealed  to  the  workers 
to  cease  violence  and  rioting,  and  to  concentrate  their 
energies  on  behalf  of  political  reforms.  One  of  the 
most  influential  of  the  Radical  propagandists  among 
the  working  class  was  Cobbett. 

He  exercised  his  influence  chiefly  through  his 
'''  Political  Register,"  which  had,  for  the  time,  a  large 
circulation  among  workmen.  Huge  meetings  were 
held  throughout  the  manufacturing  districts  to  press 
for  reform.     The  Government  tried  to  stem  the  tide  of 
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agitation  with  violent  measures.  This  policy,  however, 
failed  in  its  object.  Those  layers  of  the  middle  class 
that  had  formerly  held  back  from  the  agitation  now 
came  forward  in  increasing  numbers.  The  Whigs  and 
the  Radicals  joined  hands  in  the  attack  upon  the  old 
and  corrupt  constitution.  In  1832  the  Reform  Bill 
was  passed  in  the  midst  of  clamorous  demonstrations, 
chiefly  on  the  part  of  those  who  had  been  generously 
used  to  secure  "  the  Bill,  the  whole  Bill,  and  nothing 
but  the  Bill,"  but  who,  nevertheless,  gained  "nothing" 
from  the  Bill. 

The  working  class  and,  to  a  large  extent,  the  lower 
middle  or  small  trading  class  were  excluded  from  the 
franchise.  The  Radicals  were  dissatisfied  with  the 
limited  scope  of  the  Reform  Act,  and  an  alliance 
between  the  small  trading  class  and  the  working  class 
was  retained. 

In  what  Circumstances  did  Chartism  issue  Forth'.' 

For  a  time  the  working  class,  dissatisfied  and  dis- 
appointed with  the  result  of  political  agitation,  and 
simultaneously  with  the  revival  of  trade,  returned 
to  the  field  of  industrial  organisation  and  action.  The 
failure  of  the  attempts  at  "  general  unionism," 
together  with  the  reappearance  of  the  inevitable 
crisis,  1836-1839,  led  to  a  revival  of  interest  in  political 
organisation  and  agitation.  This  does  not  mean  that 
Trade  Unionism  vanished  entirely  from  the  field. 
What  remained,  however,  was,  for  a  time,  more  or 
less  of  a  reversion  to  the  local  forms  of  organisation. 

The  burden  of  misery  and  wretchedness  which  the 
working  class  had  to  bear  during  those  dark  years  was 
made  heavier  by  the  new  Poor  Law  of  1834.  Men 
were,  it  was  said,  made  paupers  by  the  Corn  Laws  and 
starved  to  death  by  the  Poor  Law.  In  1839  there  were 
in  England  and  Wales  1,137,000  persons  in  receipt 
of  relief,  and  this  number  increased  in  the  years 
immediately  following.  Out  of  every  eleven  persons 
one  was  a  pauper.  One-tenth  of  the  population  of 
Manchester,    and    one-seventh    of    the    population    of 
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Liverpool,  lived  iu  cellars.  Even  a  middle-class  his- 
torian of  the  time — Stephen  Walpole — has  to  admit 
that  these  figures  probably  erred  on  the  side  of  under- 
statement. 

What  were  the  Demands  of  the  People's  Charter? 

In  1835  a  committee  of  the  General  Working  Men's 
Association — an  association  originally  formed  in  1831, 
in  London — met  under  the  leadership  of  William 
Lovett  and  drew  up  the  "  People's  Charter."  It  con- 
tained six  demands :  (1)  Universal  suffrage  for  all 
males  over  21  years  of  age ;  (2)  equal  electoral  dis- 
tricts ;  (3)  vote  by  ballot ;  (4)  annual  Parliaments ; 
(5)  abolition  of  the  property  qualification  for  Members 
of  the  House  of  Commons ;  and  (6)  payment  of  Mem- 
bers. These  demands,  as  previously  remarked,  were, 
on  the  formal  side,  purely  political  and  aimed  at  a 
democratic  re-constitution  of  the  House  of  Commons. 
In  substance,  however,  they  were  the  expression  of  a 
definite  economic  situation.  Political  democracy  was 
for  the  working-class  Chartists  no  end  in  itself  but 
a  necessary  means  for  effecting  economic  improvement 
in  the  conditions  of  the  working  class.  This  fact  was 
subsequently  demonstrated  when,  after  1842,  the 
working-class  Chartists  decisively  separated  from  the 
middle-class  Chartists  and  became,  thenceforth,  a 
distinctly  workingman's  cause. 

What  were  the  Developments  of  the  Chartist 
Movement  up  to  1839? 

Out  of  the  widespread  and  acute  distress  of  the 
years  1837-1839  support  for  Chartism  increased. 
Immense  meetings  were  held  all  over  the  country,  the 
Charter  was  received  with  enthusiasm,  and  the  move- 
ment assumed  an  ever  more  threatening  attitude 
towards  the  governing  classes. 

The  years  1837-1839  were  bad  business  years, 
especially  for  the  small  manufacturers  and  traders, 
and  this  fact,  together  with  dissatisfaction  with  the 
results  of  the  Reform  Act  of  1832,  caused  this  section 
to   favour  the   vehement   agitation   of   the   Chartists. 
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Among  the  most  prominent  leaders  in  the  agitation 
were  Lovett,  O'Connor,  Stephens,  Vincent,  Jones, 
Frost,  and  Cooper. 

A  National  Convention  elected  by  Chartists  through- 
out the  Kingdom  was  held  in  1839.  Various  measures 
were  proposed  for  coercing  the  Government  into  con- 
ceding the  ' '  six  points. ' '  Among  these  were  proposals 
recommending  a  run  on  the  Savings  Bank  for  gold, 
abstinence  from  exciseable  articles,  exclusive  dealing, 
and,  in  the  last  resort,  a  general  strike.  During  the 
Convention  a  collision  took  place  with  the  military. 
Public  meetings  were  forbidden  and,  as  a  result,  riots 
became  frequent.  With  scorn  Parliament  refused  the 
petition  presented  to  it  in  1839,  which  was  said  to 
have  been  signed  by  one  and  a-quarter  million  persons. 

The  National  Convention  retaliated  by  calling  for  a 
general  strike  to  take  place  at  once  and  to  continue 
until  the  Charter  became  law.  This  advice,  however, 
was  not  generally  followed.  Only  sectional  disturb- 
ances occurred.  These  were  suppressed  by  the  mili- 
tary and  some  of  the  leaders  were  arrested.  Towards 
the  end  of  the  year  uprisings  were  planned  to  take 
place  simultaneously  in  different  parts  of  the  country. 
The  Chartists  at  Newport  (Mon.),  under  the  leadei^ship 
of  John  Frost,  a  draper  and  magistrate,  had  planned 
to  seize  that  town.  Owing  to  knowledge  of  the  plan 
coming  to  the  ears  of  the  authorities,  the  Newport 
Chartists  were  compelled  to  open  up  hostilities  pre- 
maturely. A  regular  battle  took  place,  a  number  of 
Chartists  were  shot,  and  Frost  and  other  leaders  were 
arrested,  tried,  and  sentenced  to  death,  but  the  sen- 
tence was  subsequently  commuted  to  transportation  for 
life.  When  those  in  the  other  parts  of  the  country 
heard  of  the  failure  at  Newport  they  abandoned  their 
intended  revolts. 

Whom  did  the  Anti-Corn  Law  League  Kepresent, 
and  What  was  its  Attitude  towards  the 
Workers? 

After  this  the  Chartist  movement  sank  into  com 
parative  quiet.  Meanwhile,  the  Anti-Corn  Law  League 
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was  formed  at  Manchester.  The  textile  manufacturers, 
although  gainers  over  the  landed  aristocracy  by  the 
victory  of  1832,  had  to  share  the  gain  with  other 
sections  of  the  capitalist  class,  of  which  some  were, 
from  the  manufacturers'  point  of  view,  decidedly 
reactionary  on  the  Free  Trade  question.  The  financiers, 
the  merchants  who  found  their  best  customers  at  the 
Court  and  among  the  landed  gentry,  and  the  fund- 
holders,  i.e.,  those  living  on  high  interest  from  the 
National  Debt,  were  more  inclined  to  support  the 
Conservative  policy  in  opposition  to  Free  Trade.  The 
industrialist  capitalists,  therefore,  required  the  sup- 
port of  the  small  traders  and  workers.  With  this  end 
in  view  they  issued  forth  as  Radicals.  The  very  severe 
crisis  of  1842  helped  to  maintain  an  alliance  between 
the  Free  Trade  Radicals  and  the  workingmen 
Chartists.  A  Conservative  Government  was  then  in 
power,  and  this,  together  with  the  fact  that  the  crisis 
hit  the  manufacturers  very  severely,  led  the  Anti- 
Corn  Law  Radicals  to  assume,  for  the  moment,  quite 
a  rebellious  attitude,  both  on  their  platforms  and 
through  their  Press.  The  workers  were  urged  to  revolt 
against  the  "  iniquitous  "  laws  which  restricted  Free 
Trade  and  prevented  cheap  food.  They  were  asked  to 
see  in  the  Corn  Laws  the  cause  of  their  misery  and 
wretchedness.  Very  plausibly  they  were  told  that 
"  if  the  price  of  bread  falls,  the  shilling  will  buy  more 
than  before."  Workmen  were,  nevertheless,  begin- 
ning to  suspect  the  assumption  contained  in  the  argu- 
ment, the  assumption  that  they  would  have  a  shilling, 
as  before.  Moreover,  they  could  scarcely  reconcile 
the  vehement  opposition  of  the  Free  Trade  manufac- 
turers to  factory  legislation,  to  the  Ten-Hour  Bill,  to 
the  demands  for  higher  wages,  with  the  professions 
of  solicitude  made  by  these  same  manufacturers  from 
Free  Trade  platforms,  for  the  well-being  of  their 
"  hands." 

The  Conservatives,  on  the  other  hand,  saw  the 
wisdom  of  favouring  economic  concessions  to  the  indus- 
trial workers,  such  as,  for  example,  the  reduction  of 
the   working   day.     They   taunted    the    manufacturers 
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with  the  condition  of  their  factory  operatives.  The 
manufacturers  retorted  by  pointing  to  the  condition  of 
the  agricultural  labourers.  As  has  been  aptly  said,  the 
landowners  and  millowners  each  reproached  the  other 
with  exercising  the  virtues  of  humanity  at  the  expense 
of  the  working  class. 

In  1842  the  Anti-Corn  Law  capitalists  and  the 
Chartists  met  at  Manchester  and  agreed  to  petition 
Parliament  for  the  repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws  and  the 
adoption  of  the  Charter.  As  the  year  advanced  the 
distress  and  hardship  became  increasingly  severe,  and 
agitation  grew  ever  more  violent.  The  manufacturers 
did  not  hesitate  to  exploit  all  this  misery  and  discon- 
tent and  excitement  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  through 
the  "  Kepeal."  Even  "  law  and  order  "  was  con- 
veniently put  half  aside,  for  the  moment,  by  the  Free 
Trade  millowners.  As  long  as  the  workers  pulled  "  the 
chestnuts  from  the  fire  "  without  the  manufacturers 
11  burning  their  fingers  "  the  end  justified  any  means. 

What  did  the  Manufacturers  Intend  should  Happen 
as  a  Eesult  of  a  Stoppage  of  Work? 

The  idea  of  a  general  strike  which  had  previously 
been  popularised  by  the  Chartists  was  again  revived. 
In  1839  it  was  the  operatives  themselves  who  projected 
a  general  stoppage.  Now,  however,  in  1842,  it  was  the 
manufacturers  who  wanted  a  stoppage.  In  August  the 
Lancashire  operatives  were  locked  out.  The  mill- 
owners  had  hoped  that  the  operatives  would  proceed 
into  the  country  districts  and  terrorise  the  landed 
proprietors. 

What  did  Actually  Happen? 

Instead  of  demonstrating  before  the  doors  of  the 
country  lords,  the  workers  demonstrated  before  the 
gates  of  their  factory  lords.  Instead  of  demanding  the 
repeal  of  the  Corn-Laws,  they  demanded  a  "  fair  day's 
wage  for  a  fair  day's  work." 

When  the  manufacturers  saw  that  their  plans  had 
miscarried  they  suddenly  reassumed  a  law-abiding 
attitude,  took  the  side  of  the  Government  and  assisted 
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to  turn  on  the  truncheon  and  pour  out  the  lead  upon 
the  crowds  they  had  forced  into  the  streets.* 

What  were  the  Causes  of  the  Separation  of  the 
Working-Class  Chartists  from  the  Middle- 
Class   Chartists? 

From  now  on,  the  Chartists  divided  into  two  parties, 
one  a  middle-class  and  the  other  a  working-class  party. 
The  points  of  dissension  were  mainly  two:  (1)  On  the 
method  of  forcing  the  Charter  into  law.  The  middle- 
class  Chartists,  finding  that  the  Chartist  workingmen 
were  determined  to  stop  at  nothing  to  carry  out  the 
Charter,  and  having  perceived  in  the  events  of  the  up- 
rising that  such  a  determination  threatened  to  go  far 
beyond  the  petty  aims  of  the  small  traders,  disclaimed 
all  association  with  "  physical  force,"  and  proclaimed 
"  moral  force  "  as  the  means  for  the  attainment  of 
their  demands.  It  must  be  pointed  out,  on  the  other 
hand,  that  many  of  the  leading  working-class  Chartists 
subsequently  removed  this  ground  for  dissension, 
asserting  that  they  also  "  refrained  from  appealing  to 
'  physical  force.'  (2)  A  more  decisive  cause  of  the 
separation  was  the  question  of  repealing  the  Corn 
Laws.  Not  only  was  this  a  matter  in  which  the  Eadical 
capitalists  were  vitally  interested,  while  for  the  work- 
ingmen it  was  at  least  a  matter  of  indifference,  but 
much  more  to  the  point,  the  zealous  advocates  of  Free 

rJrmLhe^nOUrge°Kie.SWOre^n  tr^sty  refiners  as  special  constables.  The 
German  (  !)  merchants  in  Manchester  took  part  iff  this  ceremony,  and 
marched  in  an  entirely  superfluous  manner  through  the  city  with  their 
cigars  in  their  mouths   and   thick  truncheons  in   their  hands      It   gave   the 

of'Zanedonwe  T°u  the  Crowfd  at  P«*ton,  s0  that  the  unintentional  revolt 

of  the  people  stood  all  at  once  face  to  face,  not  only  with  the  whole  military 
power  of  the  Government,  but  with  the  whole  property-holding  class  as  we  IK 
Ihe  workingmen,  who  had  no  especial  aim,  separated  gradually  and  the 
insurrection  came  to  an  end  without  evil  results.  Lategr  t  "e  bourgeoi  le 
guilty  of  one  shameful  act  after  another,  tried  to  whitewash  itself  by 
expressing  a  horror  of  popular  violence,  by  no  means  consis  ent  wftn  its 
m>onnrcCtsrinVlatngUagev1of  the  spring^laid  the  blame  ofinsurrection 
h^  h,!g»K°rSf'  l^ereas  it  had  itself  done  more  than  all  of  them 

v  ti fvinl  thl  gi  t  *i  u?n8inf  J  and  resumed  its  old  attitude  of 
sanctifying    the    law     with    a    shamelessness    perfectly    unequalled.      The 

sin'iulv  didWwnnrn,6  k'  bU*  innOCent  <*  °™ging  «bo/t  this  uprising,  who 
™     r  ™    v     wi°Urge01S'e  r%ant  1°  d0  when  they  made  the  most  of 

It^c^S^&JTgSgf*  in  "The  Condition  of  the 
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Trade  were  the  most  bitter  opponents  of  the  economic 
demands  of  the  workers. 

What  Part  did  the    Chartist  Workingmen   subse- 
quently play  in  the  Struggle  of  the  Workers? 

These  Radical  elements  of  the  capitalist  class 
dropped  their  Radicalism  almost  completely,  espoused 
the  cause  of  Free  Trade  as  the  cause  above  all  else,  and, 
hand  in  hand  with  the  Liberals,  vehemently  attacked 
the  Ten  Hoiu-s  Bill  and,  indeed,  every  demand  that 
involved  material  improvement  in  the  conditions  of 
the  working  class. 

On  the  other  hand,  Chartism  became  a  distinctly 
working-class  movement.  The  Chartists,  while  they 
in  no  way  slackened  their  efforts  on  behalf  of  the 
Charter,  threw  themselves  with  increased  vigour  into 
every  struggle  of  the  workers  against  their  masters. 
They  actively  identified  themselves  with  the  movement 
for  the  Ten  Hours  Bill,  for  the  Repeal  of  the  Poor 
Law,  for  higher  wages,  and  for  improved  working  con- 
ditions in  the  factories.  Their  influence  was  consider- 
able in  every  strike,  particularly  in  the  strike  of  the 
miners  which  started  in  1842,  in  the  Midlands,  and 
then  spread  throughout  the  country.  Chartism  had 
much  to  do  with  the  passing  of  the  Ten  Hours  Bill  in 
1844.  The  Chartists,  therefore,  were  no  pure  and 
simple  politicians. 

What  was  the  Significance  of  the  Repeal  of  the 
Corn  Laws? 
In  1846  the  Corn  Laws  were  repealed.  This  repeal 
signalised  the  victory  of  the  industrial  capitalists.  The 
way  was  cleared  for  the  removal  of  all  those  obstacles 
that  had  hitherto  hampered'  the  extension  of  British 
industry  and  the  expansion  of  British  trade.  Now,  the 
Manchesterian  ideal  of  Britain  as  the  "  workshop  of 
the  world  "  could  be  materialised.  With  cheaper  raw 
material  and  a  reduced  cost  of  the  means  of  subsist- 
ence, all  other  countries  could  become  markets  for 
British  manufactures.  With  the  victory  of  Free 
Trade,  the  interests  of  the  small  capitalists  and  those 
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of  the  large  capitalists  were,  for  a  time,  reconciled,  and 
this  finally  served  to  complete  the  separation  between 
the  working-class  Chartists  and  those  of  the  middle- 
class.- 

Why  did  the  Chartist  Movement  Fail  to  Carry  the 
Charter  ? 

The  workers  did  not  succeed  in  their  fight  for  the 
franchise.  While  the  political  demands  of  the  Charter 
had  an  economic  foundation,  the  economic  power  to 
enforce  these  demands  was  lacking.  Economic  power 
develops  with  and  through  the  growth  of  durable  indus- 
trial organisation.  That  this  is  true  has  been  proved 
by  the  fact  that  four  of  the  six  political  demands  have 
since  become  law.  The  extension  of  the  suffrage, 
which  the  Chartist  working  class  had  failed  to  secure, 
was  won  just  to  the  extent  that  industrial  organisation 
became  sufficiently  developed  to  compel  political 
recognition. 

Prior  to  1850  industrial  organisation  was  primitive 
and  sporadic.  It  was  limited  by  the  immature  limita- 
tions of  the  capitalist  system  itself,  by  the  fact  that 
capitalist  production  had  not  yet  settled  down  to  a 
normal  and  uniform  development. 

This  unripeness  of  economic  development  was  ex- 
pressed in  the  lack  of  evenness  within  the  working 
class  itself.  This  lack  of  evenness  was  reflected  in 
differences  of  aim  and  method.  Some  wanted  to  con- 
centrate their  activities  on  raising  wages,  some  wanted 
to  attack  the  Poor  Law,  others  favoured  the  carrying 
through  of  Parliamentary  reforms.  Certain  sections 
preferred   strikes,   others  insurrection,    others,   again, 

moral  persuasion  "  and  petitions  to  Parliament.  All 
this  hindered  any  serious  upbuilding  work.  All  sec- 
tions were  made  more  or  less  miserable  and  depressed 
by  the  economic  situation.  It  was  precisely  the  wide- 
spread distress  of  the  time  that  drew  the  different  sec- 
biona  of  the  working  class  within  the  Chartist 
movement.  On  the  other  band,  the  more  the  Chartist 
movement  succeeded  in  embracing  a  larger  mass  of 
the  workers,  the  more  did  the  differences  of  aim  and 
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method  show  themselves  within  the  movement,  and, 
consequently,  the  more  difficult  it  became  to  maintain 
cohesion. 

Further,  the  very  economic  improvements  which  the 
Chartists  had  helped  the  workers  to  gain  removed  the 
ground  for  the  continued  existence  of  Chartism.  The 
severe  and  widespread  distress  which  accompanied  the 
revolution  in  production  gave  Chartism  a  hold  on 
the  working  class.  Hence,  in  the  circumstances  of  the 
time,  every  amelioration  of  distress  was  bound  to 
weaken  its  hold. 

Finally,  the  revival  of  trade,  after  the  crisis  of  1847 
had  spent  itself,  led  to  increased  employment  and 
even  higher  wages.  This  was,  of  course,  credited  to 
Free  Trade.  When  Chartism,  as  a  popular  movement, 
outwardly  collapsed  in  1848,  these  circumstances, 
together  with  the  discredit  into  which  revolutionary 
ideas  had  fallen  through  the  failure  of  the  continental, 
insurrections  turned  the  working  class  away  from 
Chartism  "  into  the  tail  of  the  '  great  Liberal  Party. ' 
The  entry  into  the  era  of  Britain's  manufacturing 
monopoly  signalised  the  beginning  of  a  long  period 
of  working-class  reaction. 


VI.— TRADE     UNIONISM     FROM     1850    TO    1900. 


What  were  the  Chief  Characteristics  in  the 
Changed  Eelatioxs  between  the  Workers  and 
theCapitalists  after  the  Collapse  of  Chartism  ? 

The  collapse  of  Chartism  was  followed  by  a  long 
period  of  working-class  reaction  from  the  years  of 
unrest  and  uprising.  Revolutionary  ideas  and  methods 
of  warfare  were  discredited  and  put  aside,  and  there 
developed  the  model  British  workman  who  abhorred 
strikes  and  tabooed  politics  in  the  Trade  Union. 

Many  of  the  active  spirits  among  the  working  class 
emigrated  to  America  and  the  Colonies  after  the  fiasco 
of  1848.  Those  who  remained  at  home  became  filled 
with  feelings  of  disappointment  and  despair.  Just  at 
this   time,    however,    the    social    reformers    appeared. 
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While  they  were  opposed  to  Chartism,  yet  they  were 
convinced  that  military  repression  was  not  the  anti- 
dote. Something  must  be  done  to  soften  the 
antagonisms  which  nourished  the  insurrectionary 
spirit,  which  made  men  desperate  and  drove  them  to 
do  desperate  acts.  Social  reform  was  the  new  line 
along  which  the  ruling  class  was  counselled  to  proceed 
if  it  would  save  itself  from  the  consequences  of  re- 
bellion. Among  these  reformers  were  the  Christian 
Socialists,  of  whom  men  like  Maurice  and  Kingsley 
were  the  most  prominent. 

Some  of  the  reforms  were  found  ready  to  hand — for 
example,  emigration.  Emigration  had  hitherto  been 
regarded  as  a  calamity.  Now,  it  became  elevated  to 
the  dignity  of  things  holy.  With  the  support  of  some 
of  the  richest  in  the  land  emigration  funds  were 
started. 

During  the  thirties  and  forties  groups  of  men  had 
begun  to  try  to  give  material  form  to  the  co-operative 
ideas  of  Robert  Owen.  The  Rochdale  Pioneers  started 
operations  with  a  modest  £28.  Here  was  another  line* 
for  the  social  reformers.  Co-operation  was  encouraged 
and  co-operative  societies  were  formed. 

Educational  institutions  were  also  established,  e.g., 
the  Working  Men's  College,  for  the  promotion  of  har- 
mony in  place  of  the  hatred  and  rivalry  that  had 
hitherto  existed. 

The  workers  were  invited  to  take  a  broader  view  of 
life,  to  fling  off  the  feeling  of  despair,  to  give  up  their 
dreams  of  Utopia  and  awaken  to  the  possibilities  of 
making  life  more  endurable  in  the  reality  of  the  pre- 
sent. At  the  same  time  the  social  reformers  appealed 
to  the  capitalist  class  for  a  generous  appreciation  of 
the  needs  of  the  situation,  and  the  Government  was 
asked  to  take  a  hand  in  the  work  of  reform. 

The  capitalist  class  responded  to  the  appeal.  There 
was  every  reason  why  it  should  have  done  so.  With 
the  repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws  began  the  era  of  Britain's 
monopoly  of  the  world  market.  Improved  machinery 
enabled  the  British  capitalists  to  undersell  their  Con- 
tinental competitors  once  the  fiscal  restrictions  were 
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removed.  From  all  parts  of  the  globe  immense  wealth 
began  to  pour  into  this  country.  The  development  of 
railways  and  the  improvement  and  increase  in  the 
steamship  service,  together  with  the  discoveries  of 
goldfields  in  America,  Australia,  and  New  Zealand,  all 
gave  an  extraordinary  impetus  to  the  extension  of  the 
market  for  British  goods  abroad.  When  the  harvest 
of  profits  was  so  abundant,  when  there  was  every 
prospect  of  still  greater  gains,  it  was  natural  that  the 
owners  of  capital  should  strive  to  avoid,  as  far  as  pos- 
sible, any  occurrence  which  would  be  likely  to  dislocate 
the  work  of  industry  and  commerce.  This  was  the  funda- 
mental fact  which  prompted  the  capitalists  to  respond 
to  the  appeals  for  a  more  conciliatory  and  generous 
attitude  towards  the  workers. 

Emigration  of  large  numbers  of  workmen,  among 
whom  were  many  of  the  most  energetic  working-class 
spirits,  decreased  both  the  competition  upon  the  labour 
market  and  the  militant  propaganda  among  the 
workers.  Employment  steadily  increased,  wages 
gradually  rose,  and  the  co-operative  societies  helped 
to  make  the  wages  go  a  longer  way.  A  greater  hope- 
fulness pervaded  the  ranks  of  the  workers,  with  whom, 
at  the  same  time,  the  pacific  and  conciliatory  policy 
found  increasing  favour. 

Why  were  Trade  Unions  still  Regarded  as  Useful 
and  Necessary? 

The  Chartists  had  taught  that  the  interests  of  the 
working  class  and  those  of  the  capitalist  class  were 
fundamentally  antagonistic.  This  view  was  now  dis- 
credited. It  was  now  believed  that  the  interests  of 
capital  and  labour  were  identical.  The  capitalist  was 
no  longer  to  be  regarded  as  the  enemy  of  the  worker.  Of 
course,  there  were  some  "  bad  "  capitalists  who  had 
no  humanity  in  their  hearts  nor  justice  in  their  judg- 
ments. These  would  have  to  be  resisted.  Even  friends 
might  momentarily  misunderstand  each  other  and 
quarrel.  Although  these  might  only  be  temporary 
estrangements,  some  means  for  the  readjustment  of 
friendlv  relations  were  essential.      So  there  was  still 
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need  for  Trade  Unions;  for  Trade  Unions,  however, 
that  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  class  struggle,  but 
would  ever  be  ready  to  conciliate  the  masters  on  the 
basis  of  mutual  interests  and  goodwill. 

The  masters,  on  their  part,  gradually  came  to  recog- 
nise that  the  Trade  Unions  had  come  to  stay,  and 
even  to  see  that  what  they  had  formerly  regarded  as 
inventions  of  the  devil  might  become  useful  means' 
for  the  propagation  of  their  own  economic  gospel  and 
for  the  promotion  of  their  own  practical  interests. 
Even  a  strike  at  the  appropriate  moment  was  found 
to  be  useful  by  the  manufacturers  for  the  crushing 
out  of  smaller  competitors.  So  these  larger  manufac- 
turers became  the  apostles  of  peace  and  harmony  and 
the  advocates  of  justice,  championing  some  of  those 
concessions  which  formerly  they  had  fiercely  opposed, 
the  suppression  of  the  truck  system  and  other  reforms, 
which,  on  the  one  hand,  removed  some  of  the  minor 
grievances  of  the  working  class,  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
dried  up  those  sources  of  secondary  exploitation  which 
had  enabled  their  smaller  competitors  to  remain  in 
the  field  of  production.  This  change  of  attitude  in 
the  relations  between  the  capitalists  and  the  workers 
can  only  be  understood  on  the  basis  of  the  changed 
economic  world  position  of  Britain  and  the  consequent 
prosperity  for  British  capital. 

Along   what  Lines  did  Trade   Unionism  Develop? 

In  the  quiet  of  the  reaction  from  militant  activity, 
men  set  to  work  to  build  up  strong  and  durable  Trade 
Unions.  In  the  past  organisations  rose  quickly,  but 
as  quickly  fell  to  pieces  whenever  they  engaged  In 
warfare.  The  innumerable  local  bands,  even  in  a 
single  trade,  wasted  the  energies  of  each  and  weakened 
the  efforts  of  all.  Attempts  had  been  made  to  consoli- 
date these  local  unions  in  a  "  general  "  union  embrac- 
ing different  trades.  These  experiments  had  failed 
disastrously,  and  brought  this  "  general  unionism  " 
into  discredit.  Some  other  course,  it  was  felt,  would 
have  to  be  adopted,  which  went  beyond  the  local  trade 
cluhs,     but     vet     avoided    the     other    extreme    of    a 
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"  general  "  Trade  Union.  The  work  of  structural  re- 
formation took  the  direction  of  single  national  unions 
for  each  craft  or  trade. 

As  we  have  already  remarked,  the  strike  policy  was 
discredited  after  1848.  Strikes  were  prohibited.  This 
prohibition  to  be  effective  required  some  means  for 
preventing  local  units  from  engaging  in  strikes.  Strike 
pay  was  withheld.  This  necessitated  the  development 
of  a  centralised  control.  The  centralised  power  became 
vested  in  the  hands  of:  the  executive  and  the 
officials. 

Another  factor  making  for  centralisation  was  the 
substitution  of  diplomacy  as  the  predominant  method 
of  dealing  with  the  employers,  in  place  of  strikes,  and 
the  beginning  of  the  practice  of  entering  into  agree- 
ments with  the  masters  for  given  periods  of  time.  In 
a  strike  the  mass  participated.  This  new  method, 
however,  excluded  the  active  participation  of  the  mass 
and  made  necessary  the  creation  of  special  agents  or 
officials  who  could  meet  the  employers  and  negotiate 
with  them. 

Still  another  factor  making  for  central  control  was 
the  growth  of  the  "  friendly  benefit  "  business,  which 
developed  as  a  counter-attraction  to  aggressive  activi-  * 
ties  for  more  wages,  etc.  From  an  early  time  the  local 
combinations  had  conducted  some  sort  of  voluntary 
insurance.  This,  however,  was  not  the  primary  func- 
tion of  those  groups,  but  very  often  merely  a  cloak  to 
conceal  the  activities  directed  against  the  employers. 
Now,  on  the  other  hand,  the  position  was  becoming 
revised.  The  "  trade  side  "  was  the  appearance,  and 
the  "  friendly  side  "  the  reality. 

All  those  developments  created  a  volume  of  business 
which  necessitated  a  growth  in  the  number  of  perma- 
nent officials  and  staff.  Obviously,  the  old  spare-time 
secretary  could  no  longer  adequately  discharge  the  new 
duties.  This  problem  was  not  solved  in  a  number  of 
cases  without  a  considerable  amount  of  blundering  and 
wastage,  due  to  inexperience  and  lack  of  training  on 
the  part  of  those  who  first  tried  to  perform  the  new 
tasks. 
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Engineers. — In  the  fifties,  when  the  need  for  con- 
solidation was  asserting  itself,  organisations  built  upon 
the  lines  referred  to  in  the  foregoing  began  to  appear. 
In  1851  the  Amalgamated  Society  of  Engineers  was 
established".  This  organisation  pioneered  the  way,  not 
only  with  respect  to  amalgamation  of  local  unions,  on 
the  craft  basis,  but  also  in  the  elaboration  of  what  came 
to  be  regarded  as  a  "  model  "  constitution,  a  constitu- 
tion embodying  the  features  already  indicated.  In 
1851  this  society  possessed  a  membership  of  5,000.  In 
1890  it  numbered  over  67,000.  It  soon  became  the 
richest  union  in  the  country.  Some  idea  of  its 
resources,  at  the  same  time  illustrating  the  pre- 
dominance of  the  "friendly  side  "  over  the  "  trade 
side,"  may  be  gathered  from  a  comparison  of  its  ex- 
penditure on  each  side  in  the  year  1894,  when 
£246,388  was  spent  on  benefits  and  £1,568  on  strikes 
and  lock-outs. 

Carpenters. — The  strike  in  the  London  building 
trades  in  1859,  which  arose  out  of  the  demand  for  a 
nine-hour  day,  and  caused  the  employers  to  retaliate 
with  their  old  weapon  of  the  "  document,"  led  to  the 
formation  of  the  Amalgamated  Society  of  Carpenters 
and  Joiners  in  1860.  The  A.S.E.  served  as  "  model 
for  this  new  amalgamation  of  hitherto  existing  local 
combinations.  In  a  short  time — although  it  did  not 
conquer  the  whole  field  of  its  craft,  and  has  not  even 
to-day — the  A.S.C.  &  J.  came  rapidly  into  prominence 
and  stood  next  to  its  pattern  saint,  the  A.S.E.,  in 
influence  and  wealth. 

Tailors,  Etc. — In  1866  an  amalgamated  society  was 
established  among  the  tailors,  and  followed  closely  the 
A.S.E.  "  model,"  while  in  a  number  of  other  trades 
the  same  influence  was  at  work,  and  the  new  "model" 
structure  and  policy  was  materialised  to  a  greater  or 
•  lesser  degree. 

Miners. — Among  the  miners  attempts  at  effective 
organisation  had  been  made  in  1843,  and  again  in  1850, 
but  nothing  durable  had  resulted.  In  the  early  sixties, 
under  the  powerful  leadership  of  Alexander  Macdonald, 
a    movement  for  consolidated  organisation  was  taking 
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plaoe  among  the  pit-clubs  in  the  North  of  England,  and 
at  the  close  of  1863  th»e  Miners'  National  Union  was 
established. 

The  miners  had  for  years  been  labouring  under  many 
disabilities,  and  these  grievances,  together  with  the 
influence  of  successful  organisation  in  other  branches 
of  industrial  production,  promoted  the  revival  of  or- 
ganising work  in  the  coalfields.  Among  some  of  the 
demands  put  forward  were :  Eeduction  of  hours, 
weekly  wages,  abolition  of  truck,  and  a  check  on 
weighing.  The  National  Union  was,  however,  unable 
to  organise  the  miners  on  a  national  basis.  A  rival  or- 
ganisation arose  in  Lancashire  in  1869,  where  and 
when  a  series  of  strikes  and  lock-outs  had  taken  place. 
This  was  the  Amalgamated  Association  of  Miners, 
which,  in  the  course  of  time,  extended  its  influence 
throughout  the  Midlands  and  into  South  Wales.  This 
association  collapsed  in  the  crash  of  1878-79 — a  period 
of  acute  stagnation  in  trade.  The  National  Union  sur- 
vived, but  its  scope  was  confined  to  the  North-Eastern 
counties.  In  the  eighties  the  Miners'  Federation  of 
Great  Britain  had  arisen,  and  the  National  Union 
collapsed  before  this  giant  rival,  which  from  1888  to 
1891  quadrupled  its  membership. 

Cotton  Operatives. — Along  structural  lines  similar 
to  the  Miners'  Federation,  durable  organisation 
developed  among  the  Lancashire  cotton  operatives. 
Among  the  latter  Trade  Unionism  had  long  been 
periodic  and  more'  or  less  local.  After  1869  the  Amal- 
gamated Association  of  Cotton  Spinners — established 
in  1853 — was  able  to  overcome  most  of  the  local  barriers 
to  consolidation.  Like  the  miners,  this  became  an 
association  of  federated  organisations.  Among  the 
weavers  complete  consolidation  was  not  accomplished 
until  1834,  when  the  Northern  Counties  Amalgamation 
was  formed.  The  Amalgamated  Association  of  Card 
and  Blowing  Koom  Operatives  was  established  in  1866. 

Trades  Councils. — While  the  consolidation  of  the 
respective  crafts  or  trades  in  national  Trade  Unions 
was  taking   place   consolidation   was   expressing  itself 
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locally  in  the  form  of  Trades  Councils.  The  local  dele- 
gate meetings  which  were  summoned  from  the 
beginning  of  the  19th  century  to  assist  in  some  common 
cause  or  to  render  aid  to  local  Trade  Unionists  on  strike 
or  locked  out  may  be  regarded  as  the  most  elementary 
condition  of  the  later  Trades  Councils.  Such  Councils 
were  already  in  existence  at  Sheffield,  Liverpool, 
Glasgow,  and  Edinburgh  in  1860.  The  London  Trades 
Council  was  formed  in  1861,  and  arose  out  of  the  dele- 
gate meetings  called  together  for  the  support  of  the 
building  workers  in  their  strike  of  1859-60.  This 
Council  became  very  prominent  during  the  political 
agitation  for  a  legal  status  to  the  Trade  Unions.  The 
foremost  leaders  at  this  time — Howell,  Odger,  Allan, 
Applegarth,  and  others — were  actively  associated  with 
this  Council. 

Trades  Union  Congress. — The  holding  of  the  first 
Trades  Union  Congress  at  Manchester  in  1868  was 
another  and  significant  achievement  in  the  building  up 
of  the  British  Labour  movement.  In  effect,  and  in 
opposition  to  the  conceptions  of  "  model  '  Trade 
Unionism,  it  signified  the  irresistible  force  of  an 
economic  fact,  viz.,  the  antagonism  between  wage- 
labour  and  capital,  as  well  as  the  inevitable  translation 
of  this  economic  antagonism  into  a  political  form. 

Why  wiiRE  Trade  Unions  Compelled  to  Engage  in 
Political  Activity,  and  with  what  Eesults? 

V liable  to  .secure  the  franchise  in  the  thirties  or 
forties,  and,  therefore,  excluded  from  the  field  of  actual 
politics,  the  workers,  after  1848,  in  the  circumstances 
already  indicated,  settled  down  to  the  building  up  of 
pure  and  simple  Trade  Unions.  They  ceased  to  con- 
cern themselves  with  actual  politics.  Much  more  than 
that,  they  actually  made  it  a  rule  not  to  introduce 
politics  into  the  deliberations  of  their  unions.  Never- 
theless, the  very  work  of  building  up  industrial 
organisation  forced  them  into  the  political  field. 

Industrial  organisation  had  developed  to  a  stage 
where  it  came   into  collision    with  the   political   and 
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juridical  framework  of  capitalist  society.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  fact  of  its  development  to  that  stage  implied 
the  possession  of  a  power  capable  of  forcing  the  State 
to  concede  to  it  those  political  reforms  which 
could  provide  more  room  for  the  further  development 
of  industrial  organisation. 

Although  the  "  model  "  Trade  Unions  did  not  favour 
strikes,  but  looked  upon  them  as  an  evil,  it  was  beyond 
the  power  of  this  Trade  Unionism  to  prevent  strikes 
taking  place  ;  and  strikes  did  take  place.  The  masters, 
on  the  other  hand,  when  a  conflict  became  inevitable, 
availed  themselves  of  every  weapon  capable  of  crushing 
out  organisation. 

In  the  sixties  a  regular  campaign  of  lock-outs  had 
been  entered  upon  by  the  employers.  These  lock-outs 
were  reinforced  by  a  series  of  judicial  persecutions,  the 
chief  lever  of  which  was  the  Master  and  Servant  Act. 
If,  according  to  this  law,  a  master  broke  his  contract . 
he  could  only  be  made  to  pay  damages.  If  a  workman 
left  his  work  the  penalty  was  three  months'  imprison- 
ment, without  the  option  of  a  fine  or  the  right  of  appeal. 
This  was  one  legal  disability  against  which  the  Trade 
Unions  were  forced  to  carry  on  an  agitation.  In  1867 
a  reformed  Master  and  Servant  Act  was  passed,  which 
partially  remedied  some  of  the  evils  of  the  previous 
law.  This  success  had,  to  some  extent,  a  progressive 
influence  upon  the  revival  of  political  activity. 

Another  obstacle  encountered  by  the  Trade  Unions 
was  the  lack  of  legal  protection  for  their  funds.  When 
the  Boilermakers  (founded  1832)  took  action  in  the 
courts  against  a  defaulting  treasurer,  in  1867,  the 
judgment  given  was  that  a  Trade  Union  was  an  illegal 
combination,  the  funds  of  which  could  not  be  protected 
by  registering  as  a  friendly  society.  This  decision 
roused  considerable  alarm  among  the  Trade  Unions. 
An  extensive  agitation  was  developed  and  legislation 
sought  for  the  removal  of  this  impediment  to  Trade 
Union  organisation.  At  this  time  the  International 
Workingmen's  Association,  which  was  launched  at  St. 
Martin's  Hall,  London,  in  1864,  played  an  active  part 
among    the    Trade     Unions    in    stimulating    political 
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agitation.  A  number  of  the  British  Trade  Unions 
joined  the  International,  and  participated  in  the  fight 
for  electoral  reform,  the  necessity  for  which  was 
rendered  more  perceptible  to  the  extent  that  the  Trade 
Unions  found  their  activites  fettered  by  the  law. 

In  1867  an  extension  of  the  franchise  was  won. 
Working-class  householders  in  the  boroughs  obtained 
the  vote.  Workingmen  were  brought  forward  as  candi- 
dates for  Parliament  in  the  election  of  1868,  although 
without  success.  The  Liberal  Government,  repre- 
senting the  textile  and  small  trading  capitalists,  with 
Gladstone  at  its  head,  came  into  power,  whereupon 
the  same  difficulties  were  experienced  with  the  Liberals 
as  had  been  experienced  when  the  Conservatives  were 
in  power.  At  last,  in  1871,  a  Bill  was  passed  which  at 
first  appeared  to  be  a  complete  victory  for  the  Trade 
Unions.  Their  funds  were  at  last  legally  secured.  No 
Trade  Union  was  in  future  to  be  deemed  illegal  as 
long  as  its  rules  did  not  contravene  the  criminal  law. 
On  the  other  hand,  however,  this  Liberal  Government 
took  care  to  so  amend  the  criminal  law  as  to  make 
anything  like  effective  Trade  Union  action  almost  im- 
possible without  offending  the  law.  The  workers  were 
to  be  made  civilly  liable  for  their  actions  as  Trade 
Unionists.  "  Molesting,"  "  intimidating,"  "  threaten- 
ing," "  watching,"  "  besetting," — these  terms  of  the 
old  laws  appeared  in  the  new  law  without  any  defini- 
tion, and  picketing  was  prohibited,  as  well.  A  great 
wave  of  indignation  was  aroused  by  the  brutal  prosecu- 
tion of  Trade  Union  workmen,  under  this  Act,  for  the 
most  trivial  actions. 

The  agitation  for  the  repeal  of  the  Act  was  the  pre- 
dominating feature  of  Trade  Union  activity  from  1871 
to  1875.  Gladstone's  Government  steadfastly  opposed 
all  demands  for  the  repeal  of  the  law.  Not  all  the 
Trade  Unions  or  their  leaders  participated — at  least, 
at  the  beginning  of  the  fight.  The  fact  that  their 
funds  were  now  safe  was  quite  sufficient  for  those  large 
unions  who  were  "  ever  anxious  to  accumulate  large 
funds,   but  very  reluctant  to  spend  them."     In  this 
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respect  the  officials  of  the  "  model  "  Trade  Unions 
were  the  subject  of  a  growing  criticism. 

In  1872  and  1873  increased  activity  was  manifested 
in  the  political  campaign,  and  it  is  of  importance  to 
recognise  that  this  revival  of  political  agitation  coin- 
cided with  a  great  revival  of  Trade  Union  activity. 
At  the  General  Election  of  1874  13  Trade  Union  candi- 
dates wTere  put  forward,  onh'  two  of  whom — Alexander 
Macdonald  and  Thomas  Burt — were  successful.  They 
were  the  first  workingmen  returned  to  the  House  of 
Commons. 

The  Liberal  Government  was  defeated,  but  it  was 
not  until  the  following  year  that  the  new  Government 
gave  way  and  repealed  the  Act  of  1871.  The  Con- 
spiracy and  Protection  of  Property  Act  was  substituted 
for  the  Criminal  Law  Amendment  Act,  while  the 
Master  and  Servant  Act  was  replaced  by  the  Employer 
and  Workman  Act.  These  Acts  signified  a  great 
victory  for  Trade  Unionism.  Peaceful  picketing  was 
now  possible. 

Why  did  the  Trade  Unions  cease  Political  Activity 

AFTER   1875? 

After  1875  the  Trade  Unions  elapsed  into  political 
inactivity.  Political  power  does  not  transcent  economic 
power.  In  this  case  the  actual  economic  power  was 
that  of  the  Trade  Unions,  and  was  exerted  on  behalf 
of  measures  of  protection  for  the  craft  interests.  The 
International  had  aimed  at  independent  political  action 
directed  against  both  of  the  capitalist  political  parties. 
The  Trade  Unions,  however,  stopped  short  at  the 
measure  of  legal  recognition  and  protection  conceded 
them  in  1875.  They  were  content,  in  return  for  con- 
cessions favourable  for  the  development  of  their  purely 
craft  union  aims,  to  allow  one  or  the  other  of  the 
capitalist  political  parties  to  govern.  The  temporary 
breach  with  Liberalism,  in  1874,  was  soon  healed,  and 
Liberalism  continued,  for  the  most  part,  to  be  the 
political  creed  of  the  Trade  Union  leaders. 
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What  Progress  was  made  in  Trade  Unionism  from 
1871  to  1875? 

During  the  years  1871  to  1875  it  is  estimated  that 
Trade  Union  membership  more  than  doubled.  Trade 
Unions  were  beginning  to  spring  up  in  fields  hitherto 
uncultivated,  and  revivals  of  Trade  Unionism  took 
place  in  fields  that  had  hitherto  only  known  sporadic 
organisation. 

The  Amalgamated  Society  of  Eailway  Servants  was 
established  in  1872  to  combat  the  many  evils  from 
which  railway  workers  suffered — low  wages,  long  hours^ 
and  dangerous  conditions  of  work.  Prior  to  1872  some 
attempts  had  been  made  to  organise  certain  sections 
of  railwaymen,  but  nothing  durable  had  resulted.  In 
1875  the  A.S.E.S.  had  a  membership  of  about  13,000. 
In  the  following  years  it  had  a  very  stern  struggle  for 
existence,  and  more  than  once  it  was  threatened  with 
extinction.  In  1882  the  membership  had  fallen  to  the 
lowest  point  in  its  history — a  little  over  6,000. 

As  in  the  Owenite  period,  agricultural  labourers  were 
again  attracted  by  the  general  Trade  Union  activity. 
Under  the  leadership  of  Joseph  Arch,  himself  an  agri- 
cultural labourer,  the  National  Agricultural  Labourers' 
Union  was  established,  and  in  the  course  of  a  few 
months'  propaganda  had,  at  the  close  of  1872,  a 
membership  of  about  100,000,  drawn  from  some  26 
counties.  Advances  of  from  Is.  to  2s.  per  week  were 
won.  This  progress  was  not,  however,  maintained. 
The  organisation  was  reduced  to  impotence  by  the 
middle  of  the  seventies,  at  which  time  trade  depression 
had  again  set  in.  For  a  brief  period  at  the  close  of 
the  eighties  this  union  revived,  but  by  1894  it  had 
completely  collapsed. 

In  the  years  1871  to  1875  successful  struggles  were 
conducted  in  many  branches  of  industry.  The  most 
notable  was  the  victory  of  the  engineers  on  the  North- 
East  Coast  in  1871,  when,  after  a  strike  of  five 
months,  they  gained  a  nine-hour  day.  Similar  vic- 
tories were  achieved  in  other  parts  of  the  engineering 
and  shipbuilding  industries,  and  also  in  the  building 
industry . 
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Why  did  Trade  Unionism  Decline  after  1875? 

Free  Trade  had  not  succeeded  in  banishing  crises. 
Towards  the  close  of  the  century  these  crises  assumed 
a  more  chronic  form — the  periods  of  prosperity 
decreasing,  the  periods  of  depression  increasing  in 
duration.  Depression  was  again  setting  in  from  1876, 
and  in  the  years  immediately  following  unemployment 
became  considerable  and  wages  fell.  Desperate  strikes 
took  place,  which,  as  a  rule,  ended  in  disastrous 
failure,  and  in  some  cases  Trade  Unions  disappeared. 
Even  where  the  Trade  Unions  were  able  to  live  through 
the  storm  and  stress  of  those  bad  times  their  member- 
ship was  greatly  reduced  and  the  funds  of  the  strongest 
were  heavily  depleted.  Naturally,  it  was  the  organisa- 
tions of  most  recent  growth  and  those  of  the  less 
skilled  workers  that  suffered  most. 


What  was  the  Main  Cause  of  the  Change  in  the 
Relations  between  the  Workers  and  the  Capi- 
talists, which  Developed  in  the  Last  Quarter 
of  the  19th  Century. 

From  1850  to  1866  were  the  fat  years  of  British 
industry  and  commerce.  By  virtue  of  her  superior 
technique,  Britain  stood  at  the  forefront  in  economic 
development,  and  commanded  during  those  years  a 
monopoly  of  the  world  market.  Even  during  this 
grand  era  of  British  capitalism  the  growth  of  the  pro- 
ductive powers  outdistanced  the  growth  of  the  market, 
and  periodical  crises  took  place.  In  1866  one  of  those 
crises  occurred  upon  a  considerable  scale.  It  w;is 
followed  by  a  brief  revival  of  trade.  Then,  in  1876, 
began  a  more  chronic  depression,  which  signalised 
the  beginning  of  a  change  in  the  economic  world 
position  of  Britain. 

The  Civil  War  in  America  and  the  Franco-Prussian 
War  cleared  the  way  for  the  development  of  America 
and  Germany  into  great  capitalist  States.  These  became 
ever  more  powerful  rivals  of  Britain  in  the  markets  of 
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the  world,  and  brought  to  an  end  her  long  and  privi- 
leged monopoly.* 

It  was  precisely  this  monopoly  that  had  constituted 
the  main  factor  in  reconciling  not  only  the  different 
sections  of  the  capitalist  class  on  questions  of  trade 
policy,  but  also  in  bringing  about  that  pure  and  simple 
Trade  Unionism  which  has  been  the  subject  of 
examination  in  this  chapter. 

The  weakening  of  this  economic  factor  was  bound, 
therefore,  to  have  an  opposite  effect.  It  led  to  a 
loosening  of  the  ties  which  had  held  the  various 
sections  of  the  capitalist  class  together,  and  to  a 
changing  of  the  relations  between  the  workers  and  the 
capitalists.  Now  that  the  golden  stream  had  ceased 
to  now  into  the  pockets  of  the  British  manufacturers 
with  the  same  facility  as  hitherto,  they  grew  more 
reluctant  to  yield  to  the  demands  of  the  Trade  Unions. 
Advances  in  wages  ceased,  and  wages,  in  some  cases, 
fell. 

Where  did  the  "  New  Unionism  "  make  the  Greatest 
Progress? 

As  a  result,  the  need  for  a  more  drastic  Trade  Union 
policy  began  to  express  itself.  The  contradiction 
between  the  requirements  of  the  new  economic  situa- 
tion and  the  old  Trade  Union  policy  became  translated 
into  a  criticism  of  the  "  old  school  "  by  the  exponents 
of  what  came  to  be  called  the  "New  Unionism." 
The  influence  of  the  rising  Socialist  organisations  was 
considerable  in  promoting  the  growth  of  the  "  New 
Unionism."  In  the  eighties  John  Burns  and  Tom 
Mann  were  amongst  the  foremost  critics  of  the 
"  model  "  organisations,  with  their  miserly  solicitude 
for  funds  and  their  apathy  and  lack  of  vigour  in 
prosecuting  the  industrial  struggle. 

It  was  among  the  so-called  unskilled  workers,  and 
notably   in  the  East-End   of  London,    that  the   New 

*  The  beginning  of  the  decline  of  the  Manchester  School  of  Liberalism 
dates  from  this  time.  The  new  political  creed  of  Imperialism  then  began  to 
assert  itself.  Whereas  Liberalism  was  the  exponent  of  the  needs  of  the 
textile  capitalists,  Imperialism  expresses  the  needs  of  the  iron  and  steel 
capitalists.     (See  "  Socialism  and  War,"  by  Louis  B.  Bondin.) 
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Unionism  made  most  progress  and  won  its  first 
successes.  The  Gasworkers  and  General  Labourers' 
Union  was  established  in  1889,  and  soon  won  an  eight- 
hour  day  for  the  London  gas-stokers.  The  Dockers, 
the  Sailors  and  Firemen,  the  General  Bailwav 
Workers,  and  other  organisations  were  soon  formed 
into  line,  and  thousands  of  hitherto  unorganised  men 
and  women  were  brought  within  the  ranks  of  Trade 
Unionism.  The  great  London  Dock  Strike  of  1889  was 
fought  and  won  in  a  few  weeks,  and  accomplished  a 
revolution  in  the  conditions  of  employment  for  the 
dock  workers. 

These  new  organisations  had,  in  the  circumstances, 
to  adopt  the  same  basis  of  organisation  as  that  already 
in  existence,  and  thus  make  a  craft  of  the  lack  of 
handicraft  skill.  They  were,  however,  able  to  start 
free  from  many  of  the  traditional  burdens  which  over- 
weigbted  the  older  Trade  Unions. 

What  did  the  Growth  of  Federations  Signify? 

Some  of  the  "  aristocratic  "  Trade  Unions  were, 
to  a  certain  extent,  affected  by  the  new  spirit,  and 
were  compelled  by  the  pressure  of  capital  to  devote 
more  attention  to  the  "  fighting  machine."  Towards 
the  close  of  the  century  some  progress  was  made  in  the 
direction  of  forming  industry  federations,  i.e.,  the 
federation  of  Trade  Unions  belonging  to  one  and  the 
same  industry.  This  is  a  very  important  step,  and 
marks  the  line  of  transition  from  the  craft  organisation 
to  industry  organisation.  It  signifies  that  the  single 
craft  union  is  no  longer  adequate  in  itself  to  effectively 
engage  in  the  industrial  struggle.  It  indicates  also  the 
basis  upon  which  a  more  adequate  organisation  must 
be  founded,  viz.,  the  industry. 

In  the  last  year  of  the  century  the  General  Federa- 
tion of  Trade  Unions  was  established,  with  the  object 
of  financially  and  otherwise  assisting  its  constituent 
organisations  in  their  struggles  with  the  employing 
class,  thus  indicating  the  growth  of  capitalist  pressure 
on  the  one  hand  and  the  weakness  of  the  individual 
craft  union  on  the  other. 
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-THE     "INDUSTRIAL     UNREST"     OF     THE 
20th    CENTURY. 


What  Enabled  the  Traditional  Policy  of  Trade 
Unionism  to  Maintain  its  Ground  during  the 
Last  Quarter  of  the  19th  Century? 

While,  at  the  close  of  the  seventies,  the  changed 
economic  position  of  Britain  had  the  consequence  of 
bringing  to  an  end  any  advances  in  wages  or  any  re- 
duction of  hours — a  consequence  that,  in  general, 
endured  for  the  remainder  of  the  century — there  was, 
nevertheless,  a  counteracting  factor  in  operation, 
which  explains  why  there  was  no  general  unrest  such 
as  characterised  the  years  1910  to  1914,  and  also  why 
the  old  "  model  "  Trade  Unionism  was  still  able  to 
maintain  its  ground.  This  mitigating  factor  was  the 
fall  in  the  cost  of  living,*  which  discounted  any 
nominal  decrease  in  wages,  while  where  nominal 
wages  remained  stationary,  real  wages  increased. 

Now  and  again  there  was  an  outburst  of  militancy 
among  certain  sections  of  workers,  such  as,  for 
example,  among  the  South  Wales  Miners  in  1893,  and 
among  the  Engineers  in  1897.  As  yet,  however,  these 
were  but  early  and  isolated  manifestations  of  the  more 
general  and  permanent  unrest  that  was  to  ripen  in 
later  years. 

What  were  the  Main  Factors  Operating  to  Produce 
the  "  Industrial  Unrest  "  ? 

1.  From  about  1905  the  counteracting  factor  ceased 
to  act  as  such,  and  turned  into  its  opposite,  viz.,  a  rise 
in  the  cost  of  living,  f  Real  wages  fell  steadily.  The 
rumble  of  revolt  grew  louder. 

2.  In  addition  to  the  decrease  in  real  wages,  and 
made  to  look  more  anomalous  by  that  decrease,  was 

*  The  increased  productivity  of  labour,  by  means  of  more  improved 
machinery,  operated  to  lower  the  value  of  commodities,  while  increased 
competition  operated  to  lower  the  price. 

t  The  main  cause  of  the  increased  cost  of  living  was  the  decrease  in  the 
value  of  gdld  following  upon  the  introduction  of  more  scientific  and 
productive  methods  of  mining  it. 
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the  increased  intensification  of  labour,  more  properly 
called  "  speeding-up."  It  was  not  only  that  less  wages 
were  paid,  but  that  more  labour  was  given  for  less 
wages. 

3.  Furthermore,  the  increased  sub-division  of  labour, 
made  possible  by  mechanical  development,  enabled 
unskilled  adult  workers  to  take  part  in  processes  of 
production  where  formerly  the  skilled  craftsman  had 
been  indispensable.  This  certainly  did  not  relieve  the 
downward  movement  of  wages. 

In   what  Way  did  the  Old   Structure  and   Policy 
Fetter  the  Development  of  Militant  Activities  ? 

Through  the  operation  of  .those  factors,  the  British 
workers  began  to  lose  their  former  reputation  of  good 
behaviour  as  compared  with  the  Continental  workmen. 
The  antagonism  of  capital  and  wage-labour  proved 
superior  to  the  beautiful  thoughts  of  their  harmony 
and  brotherhood. 

Demands  for  increased  wages  were  put  forward  by 
one  Trade  Union  after  another,  and  in  some  cases  these 
were  accompanied  by  demands  for  a  shorter  working 
day.  The  masters,  however,  were  in  no  responsive 
mood.  All  the  old  pleas  for  a  reasonable  and  concilia- 
tory attitude  on  the  part  of  the  employers  failed  to 
draw  concessions  from  them.  There  was  no  alterna- 
tive, therefore,  under  a  pressure  that  was  becoming 
even  more  unbearable,  but  the  direct  application  of 
organised  force.  Then  it  was  found  that  effective 
action  along  these  lines  was  impeded  by  the  Trade 
Union  policy  and  outlook  which  had  been  developed 
in  the  preceding  period.  The  progress  of  Trade 
Unionism  was  obstructed  by  obstacles  which  had  been 
created  by  Trade  Unionism. 

1.  There  were,  for  example,  the  contracts  which  the 
workers  had  previously  entered  into  with  the  em- 
ployers, that  extended  over  a  period  of  years.  (These 
contracts  specified  only  the  nominal  wrages  and  the 
nominal  duration  of  the  working  day.  They  had 
nothing  to  say  about  real  wages  or  the  actual  quantity 
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of  labour  expended  in  a  given  time.)  The  old  con- 
ceptions of  "  model  "  Trade  Unionism  about  the 
"  sacredness  of  contracts,"  conceptions  founded  upon 
economic  misconceptions,  still  had  their  influential 
exponents  among  some  of  the  leaders,  and  still  found 
credence  among  some  of  the  rank  and  file.  Here  was 
one  impediment  to  the  activity  required  by  the  altered 
economic  situation.  The  employers  could  abide  by  the 
agreement  and  lose  nothing  thereby.  The  workers,  on 
the  other  hand,  could  not  keep  their  "  sacred  "  con- 
tract without  suffering  loss. 

2.  Then  there  were  also  the  many  financial  obliga- 
tions which  had  been  incurred  in  developing  the 
friendly  benefit  business.  The  demands  made  upon 
these  benefits  were  increasing.  They  could  only  be 
met  by  subordinating  the  activities  involved  in  the 
industrial  struggle.  At  a  time,  therefore,  when  the 
workers  were  more  and  more  compelled  to  fight,  they 
found  their  organisations  so  over-weighted  with  these 
financial  obligations  that  effective  struggle  with  the 
masters  was  rendered  difficult. 

3.  Another  obstacle  to  the  immediate  responsive 
action  of  the  masses  was  found  in  the  bureaucratic 
control  of  many  of  the  older  organisations,  although 
this  was  developing  in  some  of  the  newer  organisations 
as  well.  When  the  rank  and  file  wanted  to  move  they 
found  they  could  not  move.  Some  of  the  leaders  and 
executives   clung  to   the   traditional  policy,    preferred 

interviewing  "  the  employers  to  open  conflict  with 
them,  and,  with  the  power  which  they  possessed  over 
the  organisation,  could  naturally  do  much  to  retard 
for  a  time  the  activity  which  the  circumstances 
demanded. 

4.  Finally,  the  course  of  the  struggle  was  destined 
to  show  that  the  basis  of  organisation — the  basis  of 
craft — had  become  too  narrow  to  provide  for  that 
magnitude  of  organised  force  which,  in  the  new 
economic  situation,  was  required  for  speedy  and 
effective  action.  More  than  once  during  the  fight  did 
these  craft  divisions  "  queer  the  pitch  "  and  impede 
the  advance  of  the  workers.    • 
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What   were  the  Outstanding    Occurrences  in  the 
Era  of  Strikes? 

At  the  beginning  of  the  century  the  opening 
skirmishes  took  place.  In  1900  took  place  the  famous 
Taff  Vale  strike,  with  its  costly  sequel  for  the  Amal- 
gamated Society  of  Railway  Servants,  which  gave, 
however,  a  decided  impetus  to  the  growth  of  the  Labour 
Party.  In  1906  and  1907  a  campaign  against  the 
employment  of  non-unionists  in  the  South  Wales 
coalfield  culminated  in  a  series  of  local  strikes.  In  the 
same  years  an  "  all-grades  "  movement  of  railwaymen 
was  initiated  and  developed.  Prior  to  that  time, 
"  movements  "  were  chiefly  of  a  local  and  single-grade 
character.  In  the  summer  of  1907  this  "  all-grades  " 
movement  reached  its  highest  point,  and  created  wide- 
spread public  attention  and  excitement.  The  main 
points  of  the  "  Railwaymen 's  Charter  "  were  increased 
wages,  shorter  hours,  and  "recognition."  The  rail- 
way companies'  answer  was  not  of  the  kind  that 
"  turneth  away  wrath."  A  general  strike  appeared 
probable.  The  threatened  stoppage,  however,  did  not 
take  place.  Mr.  Lloyd  George  succeeded  in  persuading 
both  sides  to  avert  a  trial  of  strength  and  to  accept 
conciliation  and  arbitration  machinery  as  a  medium 
of  negotiation.  There  were  two  main  factors  which 
caused  the  railwaymen  to  accept  this  proposal :  (1)  The 
divided  state  of  organisation  in  the  railway  industry. 
The  attitude  of  the  Associated  Society  of  Locomotive 
Enginemen  and  Firemen  in  1907  was  a  most  marked 
illustration  of  this  weakness.  (2)  The  relatively  large 
number  of  unorganised  railwaymen.  This  second  weak- 
ness is  by  no  means  unconnected  with  the -first.  It 
may  be  laid  down  as  a  general  rule  that  non-unionism 
flourishes  just  to  the  extent  that  sectional  unionism 
prevails.* 

In  1908  a  seven-weeks'  strike  took  place  in  an 
industry  where  for  15  years  the  Brooklands  agreement 
had  served  to  maintain  peace — the   cotton   industry. 


*  The   ravages   made   upon   non-unionism   by   the  N.U.R.    since   the    fusion 
>f  1913  illustrates  this  rule, 
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In  1909  a  further  outbreak  of  hostilities  took  place— 
this  time  over  the  grievances  of  a  single  man. 

In  1909  the  engineers  on  the  North-East  Coast 
engaged  in  a  dispute  with  the  masters,  contrary  to 
official  wishes,  as  a  result  of  which  the  then  General 
Secretary  of  the  A.S.E.,  Mr.  George  Barnes,  resigned. 

The  Boilermakers'  organisation  had  long  possessed 
a  great  reputation  for  exemplary  behaviour  and  "  well- 
invested  "  funds.  It  had  abhorred  strikes  and  respected 
agreements.  However,  in  1910,  the  grievances  of  quite 
a  small  number  of  its  members  had  not,  in  the  opinion 
of  the  rank  and  file,  been  promptly  enough  remedied 
by  the  employers.  All  the  old  traditions  were  flung 
to  the  winds,  the  time-honoured  agreements  violated, 
and  the  appeals  of  the  leaders  ignored.  Bevolt  against 
both  employers  and  Trade  Union  officials  became  the 
order  of  the  day,  and,  notw;thstanding  much  con- 
demnation of  the  action  of  the  rank  and  file  by 
employers  and  officials  alike,  as  well  as  many  months 
of  hardship  and  privation,  the  Boilermakers  won  their 
strike,  and  returned  to  work  with  their  demands 
conceded. 

The  year  1911  witnessed  increased  restlessness, 
especially  among  the  transport  workers,  throughout 
the  country.  Strikes  abounded.  In  August  of  this 
year  there  took  place  the  brief,  but  remarkable,  general 
strike  of  railwaymen,  resulting  in  the  all-but-complete 
paralysis  of  the  railway  system. 

In  1912  the  leading  exhibition  of  the  "  unrest  "  was 
made  by  the  miners  in  a  general  strike  for  the  enforce- 
ment of  a  minimum  wage,  a  demand  which  many 
of  the  miners'  own  Trade  Union  officials  had  originally 
opposed.  The  Government  was  compelled  to  interfere, 
and  the  principle  if  a  minimum  wage  for  miners 
became  the  subject  of  legislation. 

No  fewer  than  1,462  disputes  are  recorded  as  having 
taken  place  in  1913.  The  Dublin  Strike  was  the  most 
desperate  and  protracted  of  those  struggles.  The 
Dublin  employers  had  taken  to  themselves  the  right 
of  determining  the  type  of  union  to  which  their 
employes  should  belong.     Naturallv,   that  union  was 
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not  of  the  type  that  showed  fight  against  the  Dublin 
sweaters.  Although  the  Dublin  workers  were  for  a 
time  generously  supported  with  finance  and  food  by 
the  Trade  Unions  and  co-operative  movement  on  this 
side  of  the  Channel,  in  the  end  this  support  was  largely 
withdrawn,  due  mainly  to  personal  quarrels  and 
jealousies  between  the  leaders,  and  ultimately  the 
strike  collapsed. 

In  1914  the  most  prominent  and  prolonged  dispute 
occurred  in  the  London  building  industry.  The  London 
builders  locked  out  their  workmen  on  the  grounds 
of  the  refusal  of  the  Trade  Union  building  workers 
to  sign  a  document  agreeing  to  work  with  non- 
unionists,  The  struggle  looked  like  ending  in  a  com- 
promise, when  the  European  crisis  began,  and  put  an 
end  to  any  further  development  or  decisive  settlement. 

What  were  the  Objects  of  the  Strikes? 

These  strikes,  which,  from  1910  to  1914  particularly, 
were  unsurpassed  both  in  number  and  magnitude  of 
operations,  were  conducted  against  all  kinds  of  griev- 
ances imaginable — strikes  for  more  wages,  strikes  for 
shorter  hours,  strikes  because  of  the  victimisation  of 
one  man,  strikes  because  of  the  intolerable  conduct 
of  some  petty  official,  strikes  against  the  employment 
of  non-unionists,  sympathetic  strikes,  strikes  without 
Trade  Union  official  sanction  and  in  teeth  of  the 
leaders'  expressed  opposition — of  grievances  and  strikes 
there  appeared  to  be  no  end.  "  It  was  as  if  the 
workers  ....  had  been  bitten  by  some  restless 
microbe  and  were  impatient  to  make  good  at  one  blow 
what  they  had  failed  to  achieve  in  the  long  years  of 
their  stagnation."* 

What  were  the  Eesults  of  the  Strikes? 

Direct. — Most  of  these  disputes,  so  far  as  immediate 
gains  were  concerned,  terminated  with  varying  degrees 
of  success  for  the  workers.  Undoubtedly,  during  those 
years  of  unrest,  wages  were  increased,  although  real 

*  Theodore  Rothstein,  in  the  "  New  Review  "  (New  York),  January,  1914. 
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wages  did  not  rise  to  the  standard  prevailing  before 

the  cost  of  living  mounted  upward.  Some  substantial 
improvements  were  also  effected  in  t1  e  genera]  condi- 
tions of  employment,  as  a  consequence  of  the  industrial 

battles. 

Indirect. — More  important  and  far-reaching,  how- 
ever, were  the  indirect  gains  resulting  from  this 
"  striking  "  period  of  unrest.  The  promptitude  and 
determination  displayed  by  the  organised  workers  in 
their  revolts  against  capitalist  oppression  had  the 
salutary  effect  of  impressing  the  capitalist  class  with 
a  wholesome  fear  and  a  far  greater  respect  for  the 
organised  forces  of  labour  than  had  hitherto  been  the 
case.* 

The  school  of  practical  struggle  qualifier-  the  workers 
for  the  school  of  conscious  understanding.  The 
activities  required  for  preparation  and  participation 
in   the   conflict    have    the  of    building    up    and 

strengthening  the  organisations  themselves.  Through 
the  efforts  of  the  organisation  to  raise  the  statu-  of 
its  members,  and  through  its  successes,  increasing 
numbers  of  worker^  inside  the  organisation  are 
stimulated  to  greater  activity  and  enthusiasm,  while 
increasing  numbers  of  those  who  have  hitherto  kept 
aloof  are  aroused  and  brought  within  the  organisation. 
The  display  of  determination  and  strength  is  an  effec- 
tive recruiting  force. 

Another  significant  effect  of  the-  jles  lies  in 

the  development  of  discipline  and  mutual  fidelity.  The 
surrender  of  the  individual  interest  for  the  general 
interest  of  the  organisation,  the  subordination 
of  the  parts  to  the  whole,  are  both  a  condition  and 
consequence  of  successful  struggle.  The  experience 
of  the  struggle  ingrains  in  the  individual  the  feeling 
of  solidarity  as  an  essential  to  success,  and  the  con- 
sciousness that  victory  result-  only  from  unwavering 
co-operation. 

The  struggle,  too,  serves  to  reveal  hitherto  unsus- 
pected   weaknesses    of    structure    and    limitations    of 


!  For  example,  the  Guard  Richardson 
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policy.  As  men  awaken  to  the  realities  of  the  situation, 
they  begin  to  realise  the  folly  of  persisting  in  tactics 
which  reality  has  outgrown.  Thus  the  revolt  against 
the  enemy  without  necessarily  leads  to  a  revolt  against 
the  useless  and  hindering  policy  and  influence  within. 
All  these  results  have  developed,  and  continue  to 
develop,  among  the  organised  workers  as  a  sequel  to 
the  struggles  of  the  period  under  discussion.  A  sense 
of  power  has  grown  up  among  the  masses,  which 
manifests  itself  in  varied  directions,  in  directions, 
however,  which  lead  towards  a  democratic  future. 
Past  policy  and  customs  fall  ever  more  into  disrepute. 
The  alp  of  tradition  that  for  so  long  has  weighed  upon 
the  brain  of  the  working  class  crumbles  away.  The 
past  ceases  to  obscure  the  conditions  of  the  present. 
The  realities  of  the  present  force  themselves  more 
directly  upon  the  attention  of  an  incrasing  number  of 
workers,  and  give  rise  to  the  formation  of  those  new 
forms  of  structure  and  strategy  which  anticipate  the 
victories  of  the  future. 


VIM.— THE     RISE     OF    THE     LABOUR     PARTY. 


What   were  the  Political  Developments  Prior  to 
to  the  Formation  of  the  Labour  Party  ? 

The  reconciliation  of  all  sections  of  the  British  ruling 
class  continued  through  the  period  of  Britain's  manu- 
facturing monopoly.  The  Conservatives  became  more 
Liberal;  or,  at  least,  there  was  an  approximation  of 
the  two  political  creeds,  so  that  the  distinction  between 
them,  for  all  practical  purposes,  became  only  a  nominal 
one.  The  working  class,  during  this  time,  remained 
in  the  background  as  far  as  actual  politics  were 
concerned. 

As  soon,  however,  as  Britain's  economic  domination 
began  to  be  challenged  the  harmony  between  the 
different  sections  of  the  capitalist  class  ceased.  Con- 
servatism began  to  assume  a  form  filled  with  contents 
that  led  away  from  Liberalism  and  back  to  the  ideals 
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of  the  past.*  Moreover,  this  Conservatism,  which  was 
then  beginning  to  take  root,  was  no  longer  merely  the 
rallying  point  of  the  landed  interests,  but  also  a  sec- 
tion of  the  capitalist  class,  notably  the  large  iron  and 
steel  capitalists.  On  the  other  side,  the  textile  manu- 
facturers, and  the  small  capitalists  generally,  adhered 
to  Liberalism. 

It  was  at  this  time  that  the  working  class  began  to 
figure  in  the  political  field.  The  Trade  Unions  had  not 
only  now  acquired  a  greater  economic  power  than  that 
possessed  in  Chartist  days,  but,  with  this  power,  the 
need  for  political  recognition.  The  Liberal  manu- 
facturers, on  the  other  hand,  had  now  greater  need  for 
working-class  support  in  their  fight  against  the  Con- 
servatives ;  and  the  Conservatives  also  came  to  realise 
the  importance  of  working-class  backing,  although  thev 
did  not  meet  with  the  same  success.  As  the  economic 
power  of  the  workers  grew,  a  measure  of  political 
recognition  inevitably  followed.  The  franchise  was 
extended  to  working-class  householders  in  the  towns 
— it  was  conceded  later  to  the  same  class  in  the  country 
— and,  after  a  struggle  of  eight  years'  duration,  the 
Trade  Union  demands  for  legal  measures  favourable  to 
greater  freedom  of  action,  were  conceded. 

While  in  the  seventies,  when  the  first  working-men 
candidatures  were  brought  out,  and  the  first  two  work  - 
ingmen  sent  to  the  House  of  Commons,  it  looked  as  if 
an  independent  Labour  Party  might  materialise,  the 
subsequent  industrial  inactivity  prevented  further 
political  progress.  The  workers  were  content,  in  re- 
turn for  the  concessions  gained,  to  allow  representa- 
tives of  the  two  capitalist  parties  to  hold  the  reins  of 
Government.  Politics  was  still  a  non-Trade  Union 
question. 

What  Led  to  the  Formation  of  the  Labour  Party, 
and  what  wtere  its  flrst  characteristics? 

Towards  the  close  of  the  century,  when  industrial 
activity  had  been  to  some  extent  revived  under  the 

*  Since  then,  and  particularly  at  the  present  time,  the  retracing  of  steps 
in  order  to  regain  what  was  has  been  increasingly  evident. 
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auspices  of  the  New  Unionism,  the  question  of  political 
action  again  came  to  the  front.  Since  the  collapse  of 
the  first  International  after  the  fall  of  the  Paris  Com- 
mune, the  Socialist  parties,  which  were  the  heirs  of 
the  International,  carried  on  a  propaganda  on  behalf 
of  independent  working-class  representation  in  Parlia- 
ment. It  was  among  the  organisations  of  the  New 
Unionism  that  they  were,  in  this  respect,  most 
successful.  The  candidates  put  forward  at  the  1895 
election,  by  the  Socialist  parties,  were  unsuccessful. 
In  1899,  however,  at  the  Trades  Union  Congress,  where 
the  question  had  been  debated  in  the  years  immediately 
preceding,  a  resolution  was  passed  in  favour  of  the 
establishment  of  a  Joint  Committee  of  Trade  Union 
and  Socialist  bodies,  for  the  purpose  of  promoting 
direct  representation  in  Parliament.  The  defeat  of 
the  Liberal  party,  after  Home  Eule  had  been  thrown 
over,  contributed  to  the  acceptance  of  the  proposal 
which  evidently,  for  the  majority  of  its  supporters,  did 
not  mean  opposition  to  Liberalism,  but  merely  the 
sending  of  workingmen  to  Parliament  who  would  com- 
bine Liberalism  with  Labour — Lib-Labs.  From  the 
point  of  view  of  independent  Labour  representation, 
there  was,  therefore,  no  Reason  for  the  existence  of 
this  committee.  Indeed,  so  unsatisfactory  were  the 
policy  and  outlook  of  the  committee,  from  the  Socialist 
standpoint,  that  the  Social  Democratic  Federation 
soon  left  it.  Probably  the  Independent  Labour  Party, 
even  with  its  less  revolutionary  outlook,  would  have 
also  found  continued  affiliation  impossible  had  not  new 
developments  arisen.  At  the  election  of  1901,  out  of 
15  candidates  put  forward,  only  Keir  Hardie  and 
Richard  Bell  were  returned  to  Parliament. 

What  Circumstance  Served  to   Stimulate   the 
Development  of  the  Labour  Party? 

Arising  out  of  an  industrial  activity,  something 
happened  which  changed  the  whole  situation,  and  made 
the  Labour  Representation  movement  secure.  In  1900 
the  Taff  "Vale  strike  took  place.  In  1901  the  House 
of  Lords  delivered  the  Taff  Vale  Judgment.     It  had 
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been  believed  thai  the  Act  of  L87]  afforded  absolute 
protection  to  the  Trade  Unions  in  their  collective 
capacity,  on  this  point.  This  decision,  however,  meant 
thai  a  Trade  Union  could  be  sued  in  its  collective 
capacity  Eor  a  tortuous  act  committed  l>\  anj  one  of 
its  officials  or  members. 

A  Eeeling  of  widespread  indignation  was  al  once 
aroused,  and  the  Trade  Unions  were  awakened  from 
their  political  lethargy.  Economic  power  once  again 
translated  itself  into  political  power.  Trade  Unions, 
in  increasing  aumbers,  joined  the  L.B.C.,  and  the 
movement,  which  had  shown  signs  of  premature  birth, 
gathered  strength  and  grew  in  stature.  In  1906,  29 
representatives  were  returned  to  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, and,  in  L910,  with  the  accession  of  the  Miners 
to  the  Labour  Party,  the  number  of  Labour  Members 
vi  as  increased  to  10. 

How  Far  did  the  Labour   Parti   in   Parliament 
Realise  Expectations? 

With  the  success  <>i  the  L906  campaign,  great  w 
Hie-  expectations  and  high  ran  the  hopes  of  what  the 
Labour  Party  was  to  accomplish.  Although  with 
rather  undefined  objective  and  with  more  <>r  less 
vaguely  defined  indepench >nc<  .  tin-  Party,  in  the  first 
session,  after  the  1906  election,  fought  and  won  the 
battle  for  the  reversal  of  the  Taff  Vale  Judgment. 
Considerable  enthusiasm  was  thereby  aroused.  It 
seemed  for  the  moment  that  the  Labour  Party  in  Par- 
liament was  to  build  better  than  even  the  founders  had 
planned. 

Tn  1908  a  sense  of  disappointment  first  began  to  be 
felt.  It  was  complained  that,  instead  of  achieving 
some  progress  inside  the  House  in  the  direction  of 
solving  the  unemployed  problem,  which  was  manifest- 
ing itself  acutely  outside  the  House,  the  Labour  Party 
was  giving  too  much  of  its  time  and  energies  to  pro- 
moting the  passage  of  the  Government's  Licensing 
Bill.  In  1909  additional  cause  of  complaint  was  found., 
in  a  still  greater  devotion  of  the  Party  to  the  Govern- 
ment, e.g.,  on  the  Lloyd  George  Budget  and  the  House 
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of  Lords  campaign.  Since  that  time  dissatisfaction 
with  the  attitude  of  the  Party  and  disappointment  with 
its  achievements  have  grown.  Lack  of  independence, 
neglect  of  questions  of  principle,  over- readiness  to 
follow  the  Liberal  Government  into  the  same  lobby, 
e.g.,  in  the  fight  over  the  Osborne  Judgment*  and  the 
Insurance  Act,  have  been  the  chief  notes  of  criticism. 

how  are  the  limited  achievements  of  the  labour 
Party  to  be  Explained  ? 

There  can  be  little  dispute  that  the  nominal  inde- 
pendence of  the  Labour  Party  in  Parliament  has  by 
no  means  been  one  and  the  same  thing  as  actual 
independence,  or  that,  within  the  Labour  Party,  there 
have  been  and  yet  are  men  who,  to  a  greater  or  lesser 
degree,  are  still  adulterated  with  Liberalism.!  Pro- 
gress in  the  direction  of  a  militant  political  party  and 
policy  has  been  seriously  hampered  through  the  reten- 
tion of  the  old  political  faith  and  creed  of  Liberalism. 
This  latter,  however,  is  only  a  reflex  of  the  old 
"  model  "  policy  and  outlook  which  have  persisted  so 
stubbornly  on  the  industrial  field. 

*  According  to  this  judgment,  a  Trade  Union  could  do  nothing  outside  the 
purposes  of  the  Statute  incorporating  them.  There  was  no  reference  to 
payment  of  union  funds  for  political  purposes  in  the  Act  of  1876.  Hence 
such  action  was  ultra  vires.  After  the  House  of  Lords  had  so  decided 
against  the  A.S.R.S.  in  1909.  injunctions  were  served  upon  one  Trade  Union 
after  another.  The  Trade  Union  Act  of  1913  did  not  reverse  this  judgment, 
but  permitted  Trade  Unions  to  include  political  activity  in  their  obj 
conditionally. 

t  In  the  years  immediately  preceding  the  European  crisis  the 
"  independent  "  members  of  the  party  acknowledged  that  the  inaction 
complained  of  by  the  critics  arose  from  the  dependence  of  Labour  repre- 
sentation upon  Liberal  support.  Writing  in  the  "  Labour  Leader,"  June 
26th,  1913,  with  reference  to  the  Leicester  incident,  Philip  Snowden  said  : 
"  If  the  Labour  Party  Executive  had  endorsed  a  second  Labour  candidate 
for  Leicester  it  would  have  jeopardised  the  seats  of  four-fifths  of  the  present 
Labour  Members.  It  is  no  use  putting  forward  even-  reason  except  the 
true  one.  The  present  Labour  representation  in  Parliament  is  there 
mainly  by  the  goodwill  of  the  Liberals,  and  it  will  disappear  when  that 
goodwill  is  turned  into  active  resentment.  ...  It  is  worth  serious 
consideration  whether  it  would  not  be  for  the  ultimate  good  of  Socialism 
that  we  should  be  without  representatives  in  Parliament  until  we  can 
place  them  there  by  our  own  votes  in  the  constituencies,  instead  of 
returning  them  by  Liberal  votes,  for  under  such  conditions  no  Labour  M.P.. 
however  honest  he  may  be,  can  exercise  that  independence  which  the 
Labour  Party  expects  from  him."  In  the  "  Labour  Leader,"  July  10th.  1913, 
the  late  Keir  Hardie  wrote  :  "  We  are  already  heavily  overweighted  by  the 
Labour  alliance.  We  attract  to  our  ranks  the  best  of  the  active,  rebellious 
spirits  in  the  working  class.  These  do  not  expect  impossibilities,  but  they 
cannot  brook  being  always  called  upon  to  defend  and  explain  away  the 
action  and  inaction  of  the  Parliamentary  party." 
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Here,  again,  do  we  see  bow  the  political  result 
mirrors  the  economic  power  which  initiated  it,  in  tins 
case  the  power  of  the  TradeUnions.  The  Labour  Party 
arose  as  a  craft  union  political  part  v.  Most  of  its 
members  have,  in  fact,  heen  craft  union  officials, 
whose  ideals  have  a  tendency  to  be  limited  by  craft 
union  policy.  Certain  it  is  that,  if  Trade  Union  leaders 
repudiate  a  progressive  policy  in  industrial  organisa- 
tion, there  is  no  alchemy  that  can  transform  them  into 
political  militants. 

In  the  last  resort,  undoubtedly,  the  limitations  of 
the  Labour  Party  in  Parliament  have  their  source 
in  the  limited  consciousness  of  the  workers  who 
exercise  the  franchise.  It  is  they  who  send  to  Parlia- 
ment, as  "  independent  "  representatives,  men  still 
labouring  under  confused  notions  of  the  part  that 
Parliament  plays  in  the  class  struggle,  and,  in  some 
cases,  men  who  repudiate  the  position  that  the  political 
struggle  is  a  class  struggle  at  all.  If  the  political  fight 
slackened  after  the  Taff  Vale  reversal,  it  was  the 
masses  themselves  in  the  first  instance  who  permitted 
the  fight  to  slacken  and,  by  their  apathy  and  unre- 
sponsiveness, allowed  the  militant  policy  to  subside. 
It  is,  therefore,  not  very  informing  to  be  told,  as  we 
frequently  have  been  in  recent  years  on  the  occasion 
of  some  set-back,  "  Labour  fakirs  betray  the  workers 
again."  It  would  be  much  more  helpful  to  explain 
why  the  workers  allowed  themselves  to  be  betrayed. 

This,  of  course,  does  not  mean  that  leaders  are  not 
to  be  criticised  for  their  conduct,  or  that  they  are  free 
from  personal  responsibility  in  so  far  as  they  are 
leaders.  As  such,  they  should  be  in  advance  of  the 
masses  in  their  outlook,  and,  therefore,  their  first 
duty  should  be  to  foster  and  develop  among  those 
whom  they  lead  a  clearer  consciousness  of  their  class 
position  and  power.  The  political  field  certainly  offers 
plenty  of  appropriate  material  for  the  discharge  of  this 
duty.  For  a  leader  to  neglect  this  duty,  or  to  subordi- 
it  to  some  other  and  contrary  purpose,  is  the  unpar- 
donable sin.  May  it  not  be  that  the  Party  in  Parlia- 
ment   has    by    its    policy    and    attitude    contributed 
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something  to  the  considerable  mass  of  working-class 
apathy  and  indifference  to  the  necessity  for  political 
action  and  political  power?  Might  not  a  stronger  and 
more  determined  stand  by  the  Party  on  the  reversal 
of  the  Osborne  Judgment  have  left  less  cause  for  com- 
plaint about  the  present  state  of  the  Trade  Union 
political  funds? 

Why  we  must  avoid  Drawing  Oxe-Sided  Conclusions 
with  Eespect  to  Industrial  and  Political 
Action. 

It  is  easy,  if  one  limits  observation  to  a  single  phase 
and  time,  to  conclude  in  favour  of  a  one-sided  policy, 
e.g.,  the  policy  of  pure  and  simple  political  action. 
This  view  did  arise  in  the  formative  period  of  the 
Labour  Party,  and  as  a  reaction,  not  only  against  an 
inactive  Trade  Unionism,  but  also  against  the  limited 
results  of  those  Trade  Unions  that  did  show  fight. 
Because  industrial  action  was  unable  to  surmount 
certain  political  obstacles  and  accomplish  substantial 
progress,  what  was  in  reality  a  relative  defect  was 
erroneously  taken  as  an  absolute  defect,  and  the  con- 
clusion drawn  that  political  action,  which  meant  prin- 
cipally sending  workingmen  to  Parliament,  was,  for 
all  practical  purposes,  the  only  effective  way  to  accom- 
plish anything  tangible  and  enduring  for  the  working 
class. 

Equally  one-sided  is  the  policy  of  pure  and  simple 
industrial  action,  or  even  the  so-called  revolutionary 
"  direct  action  "  of  the  Syndicalists.  The  latter  have 
made  the  mistake  of  inferring  that  the  defects  of  one 
particular  and  undeveloped  form  of  political  action — 
the  Labour  Party — are  defects  inherent  in  all  forms 
of  political  activity,  whereas  the  weakness  of  the 
Labour  Party,  so  far  from  being  a  weakness  of  work- 
ing class  political  action,  is  rather  a  consequence  of 
the  lack  of  it. 

The  fact  is  that  the  development  of  industrial 
organisation  makes  both  necessary  and  possible  a 
political  party.     The  latter  will  be  appropriate  to  the 
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industrial  form  and  policy  of  the  unions  which  con- 
stitute the  party.  A  political  party  can  never  sub- 
stitute industrial  organisation  but  only  serve  its 
development.  So  soon  as  tlrs  development  has  reached 
a  stage  where  it  ceases  to  be  served  by  the  hitherto 
existing  political  party,  then  the  task  of  .constructing 
a  higher  form  of  political  organisation  must  be  taken 
up.  It  is  with  the  Labour  Party  as  with  the  craft 
unions.  The  latter  are  not  the  highest  attainable 
type  of  industrial  organisation.  The  Labour  1  'arty  is 
1 1 * > t  the  "  last  word  "  in  Labour  politics.  It  is  rather 
the  last  attempt  to  make  capitalist  politics  serve 
Labour. 


THE     RISE    AND     PROGRESS    OF     "INDUSTRIAL 
UNIONISM.'' 


In  what  Circumstances  did  "  Industrial  Unionism  " 
begin  to  Appear,  and  what  were  its  First 
Characteristics? 

On  the  theoretical  side,  "  Industrial  Unionism  " 
descends  from  the  Socialist  parties,  more  particularly 
those  of  the  Marxian  school.  On  its  concrete  or 
practical  side,  it  arose  w:th  those  changes  in  the 
economic  situation  which  began  to  take  place  towards 
the  close  of  the  last  century,  and  which  reached  a 
more  mature  stage  of  development  in  the  first  decade 
of  the  present  century. 

In  the  later  years  of  the  19th  century  many 
Socialists  became  more  or  less  impatient  with  the 
petty  outlook  and  inactivity  of  the  Trade  Unions. 
Some  Socialists  came  to  the  conclusion  that  little  was 
to  be  gained  from  industrial  action,  and  that  efforts 
must  be  made  to  concentrate  the  energies  of  the 
Trade  Unions  on  political  action.  We  saw  how,  at 
the  beginning  of  the  present  century,  the  Trade  Unions 
found  themselves  obliged,  for  their  own  protection,  to 
take  to  the  political  battlefield  again.  This  circum- 
stance favoured  the  development  of  that  which  the 
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Socialists  had  advocated,  viz.,  an  independent  political 
party. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  were  Socialists  who,  while 
they  recognised  the  necessity  for  political  action,  could 
not  accept  what  was,  from  their  point  of  view,  merely 
a  reformist  political  party  that,  at  the  most,  did  not 
in  its  ultimate  aims  go  beyond  State  ownership.  That 
for  them  was  a  poor  advance  on  Trade  Unionism. 
Something  more  thoroughgoing  was  demanded — 
Socialism  pure  and  unadulterated.  As  from  this 
standpoint  there  was  to  be  no  question  of  "  buying  the 
capitalists  out,"  there  could  only  be  the  alternative  of 
"  locking  the  capitalists  out." 

For  this  revolutionary  task  industrial  organisation 
was  indispensable.  Political  action  could  have  value 
only  in  so  far  as  it  was  backed  by  "  industrial  might." 
Trade  Unions,  which  thought  only  of  "  a  fair  day's 
wage  for  a  fair  day's  work,"  could  not,  however,  meet 
the  case.  "  Industrial  unions,"  organised  "  to  take 
and  hold  the  means  of  production,"  and,  thereafter, 
carry  on  industry,  would  require  to  be  set  up. 

The  Socialists  of  the  latter  type  separated  from  the 
others,  and  in  this  way  the  Socialist  Labour  Party 
developed,  following  in  its  general  programme  the 
Socialist  Labour  Party  of  America.  The  American 
S.L.P.  was  the  crystallisation  point  of  the  reaction 
brought  against  the  pure  and  simple  American  Trade 
Unions,  and  played  a  leading  role  in  the  formation,  in 
America,  of  the  Industrial  Workers  of  the  World.  The 
British  S.L.P.  promoted  the  formation  of  a  British 
section  for  the  advocacy  of  industrial  unionism.* 

Like  most  new  conceptions  at  first,  that  of  "  indus- 
trial unionism  "  was  inclined  to  over-abstraction  with 
respect  both  to  ends  and  means,  to  overlook  the  con- 
crete details  from  which  abstraction  was  made.  The 
so-called  purely  practical  men  frequently  failed  to  see 
the  wood  for  the  trees.  On  the  other  hand,  the  theorists 
have  to  avoid  the  other  extreme,  that  of  failing  to 
see  the  trees  for  the  wood. 

*  A  number  of  us  owe  our  first  lessons  in  industrial  unionism  to  those 
pioneer  advocates,  and  we  experienced  with  enthusiasm  "  the  delivering 
power  "  of  this  new  idea. 
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Industrial  unionists"  were,  at  the  outset,  apt  bo 
underestimate  the  importance  of  the  immediate 
struggle  of  the  Trade  I  Fnions  in  its  connection  with  the 
democratic  control  of  industry.  Consequently,  they 
looked  upon  the  existing  organisations  as  hopelessly 
incurable,  and  proposed  bo  form  "  industrial  unions 
outside  and  independent  of  the  existing  Trade  Unions. 
The  course  of  events  lias  modified  and  continues  to 
lify  these  views.  The  immediate  struggle  has 
forced,  and  will  continue  bo  force,  the  Trade  Unions 
bhemselves  to  reorganise  in  Buch  a  way  and  for  such 
objects  as  must  lead  to  the  accomplishment  of  the 
ultimate  object.  To  the  extent  that  the  "industrial 
unionists  "  have  ceased  to  detach  themselves  from 
bhe  immediate  struggle,  have  they  come  to  attach 
more    importance    to    the    Trade    Onions    themselves 

and  to  the  necessity  of  working  with  them  and  bhrOUgh 

them  for  reorganisation  upon  a  higher  plane. 

When  \m>  How  did  Syndicalism  Appeab,  \m>  What 
did  it  Proposi;  to  Accomplish? 

In  1010  an  organisation  for  the  propaganda  of  Syndi- 
calism was  established  in  this  country,  and  immediately 
set  to  work  "  to  conduct  a  scientific  class  war  againsl 
Capitalism  "  and  to  "  capture  the  industrial  system." 
Tom  Mann  was  the  most  conspicuous  figure  in  this 
campaign,  and  took  a  prominent  part  in  many  of  the 
numerous  strikes  from  1010  onwards. 

The  term  "  Syndicalism  "  is  derived  from  the  policy 
which  gained  ground  among  the  French  syndicate 
after  1805.  Prior  to  that  time,  the  term  signified  no 
more  than  pure  and  simple  Trade  Unions.  Summed 
up,  this  policy  substituted  "  revolutionary  action  " 
for  reformist  action,  "  direct  action  "  for  political 
action,  with  the  "  general  strike  "  as  the  culmination 
of  all  partial  strikes  and,  as  an  additional  war-measure 
for  hastening  the  general  revolution,  sabotage.*     The 

*  Sabotage  includes  all  acts  likely  to  obstruct  the  working  of  industry 
with  the  aim  of  making  it  unprofitable  for  the  capitalist  to  continue.  The 
destruction  of  a  machine,  the  wrecking  of  a  train,  or  the  dynamiting:  of  a 
factory   are  part    of  the  stock   of  the  saboteur. 
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revolution  accomplished,  the  various  branches  of  pro- 
duction would  be  controlled  by  their  respective  Trade 
Unions  cr  syndicats. 

While  the  Syndicalist  Education  League  followed 
very  largely  the  French  policy,  it  advocated  the  organi- 
sation of  the  workers  by  industries,  instead  of  by 
trades.  In  France  the  syndicats  were  craft  or  trade 
organisations ;  all  the  syndicats  in  an  industry  formed 
a  federation  ;  and,  finally,  all  the  industrial  federa- 
tions were  embraced  by  the  General  Confederation. 

The  British  General  Federation  of  Trade  Unions  pro- 
vides something  of  a  parellel  to  the  French  General 
Confederation,  but  the  General  Federation  of  Trade 
Unions  was  hardly  satisfactory  from  the  standpoint  of 
the  Syndicalists.  Their  conception  of  just  what  a 
union  based  upon  industry  should  embrace  or  what 
constituted  an  industry  was,  however,  never  very 
clearly  or  consistently  defined,  the  practical  activities 
of  the  "  industrial  "  unrest  getting  the  upper  hand, 
and  leaving  little  opportunity  for  theoretical 
systematisation. 

Syndicalism  gained  an  influence  during  the  indus- 
trial warfare,  its  emphasis  upon  militant  industrial 
organisation  and  action  being  appropriate  to  the  actual 
situation  and  giving  ground  for  hope  for  the  future 
along  lines  on  which,  according  to  the  political 
Socialists,  nothing  substantial  could  be  accomplished. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  non-political  or  anti-political 
attitude  of  the  Syndicalists*  acquired  an  appearance  of 
plausibility  owing  to  the  growing  tameness  of  the 
Labour  Party  and  its  rather  chilly  attitude  towards  the 
bellicose  Trade  Unionists. 

It  was,  however,  on  the  industrial  side  that  Syndi- 
calism elicited  the  greatest  response,  and  its  chief 
merit  lay  in  its  emphasis  upon  the  evils  of  sectionalism, 
and  upon  the  need  for  closer  unity  upon  a  higher  plane 
than  that  of  craft. f      The   error  of  the-  Syndicalists 

*  In  this  respect  they  occupied  a  position  akin  to  the  Anarchists. 

t  The  Syndicalists  were  not  the  first,  as  we  have  seen,  to  emphasise  this 
need  or  to  elaborate  a  basis  for  a  higher  form  of  organisation.  The  S.L.P. 
and  its  industrial  advocates  had  for  some  years  previous  prepared  the 
ground.  The  S.L.P. ,  however,  would  have  nothing  to  do  with  any  anti- 
political  adventure,  and  strongly  denounced  this  policy  of  "  direct  action." 
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consisted  in  rejecting  the  political  consequences  which 
the  building  up  of  more  powerful  industrial  organisa- 
tions inevitably  involved. 

How  did  National  Guildism  Originate,  and  what 
webe  the  Essential  Features  of  this  Point 
of   View  ? 

At  this  time  there  also  arose  the  school  of  National 
Guilds.  The  National  Guildsmen  were  mainly 
emigrants  from  the  Fabian  Society,  and  their  new 
theor\  was  developed  largely  as  a  reaction  against  the 
pureh  political  collectivism  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Webb. 
For  the  Labour  Partj  and  its  works  they  had  nothing 
but  scorn,  and  no  progress  was  to  be  looked  for  in  that 
quarter. 

A-  for  the  Trade  Unions,  their  weakness  lay  in  their 
lack  of  revolutionary  aim  and  fervour,  as  well  as  in 
their  multiplicity.  Not  more  wages,  but  the  abolition 
of  the  wages  system  should  be  the  Trade  Union 
objective. 

To  effectively  pursue  this  object,  the  Trade  Unions 
must  transform  themselves  into  National  Guilds. 
National  Guilds  were  the  mean-  necessary  both  for  the 
abolition  of  capitalist  production  and  for  the  carrying 
on  of  democratic  production.  The  guilds,  however, 
would  only  represent  the  producers  as  producers.  They 
would  not  represent  the  consumers,  for  whom  some 
other  form  of  organisation  would  be  necessary.  Such 
an  organisation  would  constitute  the  State,  in  which 
supreme  ownership  of  the  productive  agencies  would 
be  vested,  and  for  which  the  guilds  would  carry  on 
production. :,; 

The  influence  of  the  National  Guildsmen  did  not 
penetrate  to  any  appreciable  extent  among  the  rank 
and  file  of  the  Trade  Unions.     Its  exponents  not  only 

*  Recently,  conflicting  tendencies  have  been  at  work  in  the  school  of 
National  Guildsmen,  and  now  two  wings  have  to  he  distinguished.  The 
leading  exponents  of  the  left  wing  are  Messrs.  G.  D.  H.  Cole  and  W.  Mellor. 
A  National  Guilds  League  has  recently  been  formed  by  this  group.  Accord- 
ing to  the  Guildsmen  of  the  National  Guilds  League,  the  relationship  of  the 
Guilds  to  the  State  is  modified  from  its  original  form.  Instead  of  the 
Guilds  occupying  a  subordinate  position  to  the  State,  both  will  stand  in  a 
relation  of  equality  to  each  other. 
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stood  outside  the  Trade  Unions,  but  were  inclined  to 
stand  above  them  as  well.  Becently,  however,  some 
progress  has  been  made  in  carrying  on  a  National 
Guilds  propaganda  among  and  for  the  benefit  of  the 
organised  workers,  and,  as  a  result,  some  progress  may 
also  be  anticipated  among  and  for  the  benefit  of  the 
National  Guildsmen. 

What  were  the  Developments  taking  place  among 
the  Trade  Unions  themselves  in  the  direction 
of  Closer  Unity? 

So  far  we  have  been  considering  the  development  of 
the  new  conception  of  the  role  and  form  of  industrial 
organisation,  from  the  theoretical  side,  and  in  con- 
nection with  the  propagandist  parties  existing  inde- 
pendently of  the  Trade  Unions,  although  working  more 
or  less  among  them.  We  have  now  to  outline  the  main 
developments  taking  place  among  the  Trade  Unions 
themselves,  in  the  direction  of  a  higher  form  of  or- 
ganisation, and  as  a  result  of  their  own  practical 
activities,  influenced,  of  course,  in  varying  degrees  by 
the  propagandists. 

'  The  real  fruit  of  the  workers'  struggle,"  wrote 
Marx  and  Engels,  "  lies  not  in  the  immediate  result, 
but  in  the  always  growing  unity  of  the  workers."* 
From  that  point  of  view,  the  experience  of  the  con- 
flicts from  1910-1914  has  been  of  the  highest  practical 
value  to  the  working  class  of  this  country.  It  has  dis- 
closed the  weakness  of  the  traditional  form  of  organisa- 
tion, and  has  made  sectionalism  appear,  more  plainly 
than  ever  before,  as  a  fundamental  source  of  weakness. 
The  cry  of  "  too  many  unions  and  too  little  unity  " 
has  grown  louder,  and  propaganda  and  proposals  on 
behalf  of  amalgamation  have  developed,  while,  in  same 
cases,  amalgamations  have  actually  taken  place. 
Especially  among  railwaymen  and  miners  have  these 
developments  been  most  marked. 

Eailwaymen. — The  sectionalism  which  had  arrested 
the  progress  of  the  "  all-grades  movement"  of  railway 

*  The  Communist  manifesto. 
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men  in  L907  had  disappeared  for  the  duration  of 
two  days  in  August,  1911.  The  success  of  the  August 
strike,  in  so  far  as  [\  all  but  completely  paralysed  the 
entire  railway  system,  was  plainly  attributable  to  the 
fad  that  all  grades,  during  the  strike,  had  acted  as 
one   united   body.      What    was   the   real   fruit   of  this 

strike'.'  It  was  the  fusion  that  followed  it!  It  was 
recognised  b\  t  he  majority  of  the  organised  railw  aymen 
who  combined  together  in  the  strike  of  August,  L911, 
that,  if  the  units  of  all  grades  was  so  effective  foj 

,  it  would  be  \ei\  much  more  effective  to  have 
unity  for  all  days.  The  circumstances  of  the  I'M  1 
strike  on  the  railways  suggested  the  lines  on  which 
amalgamation  could  be  accomplished.  The  make-up 
of  the  organisations  favourable  to  fusion  pointed  the 
wa\  to  the  policy  of  organising  on  the  basis  of  the 
railway  industry    as  a  whole. 

The  fusion  of  the  three  organisations*  became  an 
accomplished  fact  in  -March,  1913,  and  the  National 
Union  of  Railwaymen  was  established  as  an  organisa- 
tion open  to  all  workers  employed  in  the  railway 
industry.  The  Associated  Society  of  Locomotive 
Enginemen  and  Firemen  remained  aloof  on  the  grounds 
that  the  interests  of  locomotivemen  could  best  be 
served  by  their  being  organised  as  a  craft.  The  Rail- 
wax  Clerks'  Association  also  stood  outside  the  fusion. 
The  craft  organisations,  catering  for  railway  shopmen, 
could  not  amalgamate  as  organisations  for  the  reason 
that  only  a  [tart  of  their  membership  belonged  to  the 
railway  industry.  Their  opposition  to  relinquishing 
this  part  to  the  N.I'.  R.  will  he  discussed  in  the  follow- 
ing chapter. 

Miners. — Among  miners,  too,  the  experience  of 
recent  conflict  has  served  to  more  and  more  vividly 
demonstrate  the  uneconomical  and  inefficient  character 
of  craft  organisations  in  the  coal-mining  industry,  and 
has  led  in  varying  degrees  to  a  movement  for  one 
union  of  all  the  workers  engaged  in  or  about  coal 
mines.     In  this  respect,  the  South  Wales  miners  have 

*  The   Amalgamated    Society    of   Railway    Servants,    the    General    Railway 
Workers'  T'nion,  and  the  United   Signalmen  and  Pointsmen's  Society. 
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been  the  most  active,  and  have  been  in  receipt  of 
much  the  same  kind  of  opposition  from  the  craft 
unions  in  the  mining  industry  as  the  N.U.E..  has 
in  the  case  of  the  craft  unions  catering  for  railway 
shopmen. 

Other  Industries. — In  other  industries,  although 
not  to  so  appreciable  an  extent,  the  same  progressive 
influence  in  the  direction  of  closer  unity  has  been 
felt,  and  the  more  advanced  spirits  among  the  Trade 
Unions  have  carried  on  and  continue  to  carry  on  an 
agitation  for  fusion  of  forces,  e.g.,  in  the  engineering 
industry.*  A  national  union  for  all  agricultural  workers 
has  also  been  revived  during  the  unrest  period  which 
caters  for  all  workers  in  the  agricultural  industry. 
The  Workers'  Union  is  likewise  of  recent  growth. 
While  it  attempts  too  much,  by  taking  in  workers 
engaged  in  different  industries,  and  thereby  must 
inevitably  come  in  conflict,  not  only  with  the  craft 
but  also  with  the  industry  organisations,  it  has,  never- 
theless, the  merit  of  having  brought  within  organisa- 
tion a  large  number  of  workers  hitherto  unorganised 
and  bad'y  paid.  Its  existence  is  largely  a  consequence 
of  the  craft  union  form  of  organisation,  and  in  so  far 
as  the  craft  unions  have  now  taken  up  a  fighting 
attitude  against  the  Workers'  Union,  they  fight  against 
the  result  of  their  own  narrow  policy.  With  the  more 
general  extension  of  organisation  upon  the  basis  of 
industry,  the  justification  for  the  existence  of  the 
Workers'  Union  in  its  present  form  will  disappear. 
In  the  building  industry  a  movement  for  "  one  union  " 
for  the  whole  industry  developed  in  the  years  imme- 
diately preceding  the  War.  So  great  have  been  the 
obstacles  to  the  success  of  this  movement,  coupled 
with  the  situation  which  was  created  in  the  course 
of  the  1914  London  Building  Dispute,  that  a  separate 
organisation  was  formed  in  August,  1914,  which  is 
called  the  Building  Workers'  Industrial  Union. 
Among  the   transport  workers   amalgamation  is   still 


*  The  organ   of  this   amalgamation   movement   is    the    "  Trade   Unionist," 
puhlished  monthly. 
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unaccomplished.     The  Transport   Workers'  Federation 
was,  however,  created  in  L911. 

Movements  in  the  direction  of  "  closer  unitj  "  bave 
been  retarded  through  the  eruption  of  the  European 
Crisis.  There  can  be  no  doubt  bul  that,  under  the 
conditions  which  will  ensue  as  a  result  of  the  war,  the 
movemenl  for  organisal  ion  on  the  basis  of  industry  will 
be  greatly  accelerated  and  augmented.  In  face  of  the 
many  momentous  issues  thai  will  bave  to  be  faced 
in  the  near  future,  those  organisations  which  attempl 
bo  stand  still  will  surely  fall. 

Ilnu  ii  \s  dhe  Closer  Unity  of  Theory  vnd  Practici 
I  ►eveloped? 

-I  u-1  as  the  conflict  in  the  industrial  field — which 
has  served  to  bring  out  the  interdependence  of  the 
various  groups  of  workers  in  the  same  branches  of 
industry  ,  and  exposed  the  weakness  of  their  separal  ion 
in  different  organisations — has  had  the  effect  of 
awakening  the  workers  to  a  recognition  of  the  need  for 
reorganisation  on  a  higher  plane  than  that  of  craft, 
so,  on  the  other  hand,  has  it  had  the  effect  of  modify- 
ing the  theories  of  the  original  advocates  of  "  industrial 
unionism."  Instead  nf  losing  sight  of  the  particulars 
in  the  abstract  generalisation,  there  has  grown  up  the 
more  concrete  view  which  recognises  that  the  whole 
exists  only  in  the  parts.  Instead  of  despising  the 
immediate  struggle  as  an  impediment  to  the  over- 
throw of  capitalism,  it  has  become  more  clearly  per- 
ceived  that  only  by  participating  in  the  immediate 
struggle  and  improving  the  conduct  of  it  can  the 
ultimate  aim  be  realised.  Finally,  instead  of  trying 
to  accomplish  unity  at  the  apex  without  regard  to  the 
divisions  at  the  base,  instead  of  trying  to  realise  "  One 
Big  Union  "  of  the  workers,  as  a  class,  directly, 
"  industrial  unionists  "  have  come  to  direct  their  prac- 
tical efforts  towards  securing  more  unity  at  the  bottom, 
towards  unifying  the  workers  within  each  industry  as 
a  necessary  prelude  to  the  unification  of  the  workers 
as  a  class.  The  Triple  Alliance  already  foreshadows 
future  developments  toward  working  class  unity. 
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Thus  have  the  two  sides  approximated  toward  recon- 
ciliation ;  theory  and  practice,  the  abstract  and  the 
concrete,  the  general  and  the  particular,  the  long  view 
and  the  short  view  come  together  and  fructify. 


X.— ORGANISATION     BY     INDUSTRY. 


What  is  the  "  Next   Step  "  in  the  Evolution   of 
Industrial  Organisation? 

In  the  last  chapter  we  considered  the  effects  of 
recent  economic  development  upon  the  working  class 
with  respect  to  the  theory  and  practice  of  industrial 
organisation ;  and  the  reciprocal  efforts  of  the  theory 
upon  the  practice,  and  the  practice  upon  the  theory. 
In  this  way  the  practice  becomes  more  conscious,  and 
the  consciousness  more'practical. 

This  fusion  of  theoretical  and  practical  forces  has 
already,  as  has  been  indicated,  resulted  in  the  develop- 
ment of  a  higher  form  of  industrial  organisation — 
organisation  on  the  basis  of  industry.  This  constitutes 
the  "next  step"  towards  the  accomplishment  of 
working-class  unity.  This  step  is  itself  conditioned 
and  made  possible  by  the  previous  evolution  from  the 
many  local  craft  organisations  to  the  single  national 
craft  organisations. 

What  Craft  Union  Developments  have  led  Towards 
the  "  Next  Step  "'? 

There  are  two  well-marked  types  of  national  Trade 
Cnions — (1)  the  organisation  which  takes  in  workers 
engaged  in  different  industries,  e.g.,  the  National 
Union  of  Clerks,  the  Amalgamated  Society  of  Car- 
penters and  Joiners,  the  United  Kingdom  Society  of 
Coachmakers  ;  and  (2)  the  organisation  which  limits 
its  sphere  of  organisation  to  a  section  of  workers 
engaged  in  a  single  industry,  e.g.,  the  Eailway  Clerks' 
Association,  the  Associated  Society  of  Locomotive 
Enginemen  and  Firemen.     It  is  this  second  type  of 
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craft  organisation  thai  stands  closes!  bo  the  industry 
form  of  organisation,  and,  where  it  baa  developed, 
makes  possible  the  easiesl  transition  to  the  industry 
union.  The  specialisation  of  the  A. S.L.I'',.  &  F.  to 
enginemen  engaged  in  the  railway  industry  is  a  recog- 
nition of  the  significance  of  the  industry  as  marking 
.•it  least  the  bounds  of  a  craft  organisation.  Such 
unions  are  adapted  for  complete  fusion,  which  is  not 
the    case,    of   course,   with    unions   of   the   first   1 

Vl'.l;.  was,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  accomplished 

by  the  fusion  of  three  unions,  whose  membership  was 

entirely   confined    to   sections  of   workers   within  the 

railway    industry.      Eence    the    development   of    the 

■   organisal  ion   part  k   explains  the 

earlier  appearan< t  the  new  form  among  railwaymen. 

The  same  circumstances   prevail   largely   in   the 
mining  industry.     There  the  craft   unions,  with  a  few 
exceptions  are  limited  to  the  industry,  although  the) 
are  not,  however,  national  in  character. 

Vnothe]  development  which  has  led  in  a  direct  line 
toward  organisation  on  the  basis  of  industry  is  the 
growth  of  craft  union  federations  in  single  industries, 
e.g.,  the  Building  Trades  Federation.  Two  significant , 
although  involuntary,  admissions  are  made  by  such 
Federations  1)  they  implj  the  weakness  of  the  single 
crafl  organisation  ;  (2)  they  indicate  the  industry  basis 
of  reorganisation. 

How  does  Industrial  Development   Undebmine  the 
Conditions  of  the  Existence  of  Craft  Unions? 

If  it  be  conceded  that  the  material  gains  realised  by 
the  workers  depend  upon  the  force  which  they  can 
command,  and  that  the  magnitude  of  this  force 
depends,  not  merely  upon  the  numerical  strength  of 
organisation,  but  also  upon  the  method  of  organisation, 
then  the  problem  becomes  one  of  finding  that  method 
<A'  organisation  which  will  provide  most  efficiently  and 
economically  the  greatest  force.  The  method  of 
organisation  in  turn  will  be  the  one  which  conforms 
most  to  reality,  which  is  best  adapted  to  the  existing 
conditions  of  capitalist  industry. 
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The  19th  century  has  been  characterised  by  a  re- 
markable development  in  the  application  of  machinery 
and  science  to  the  productive  processes.  While 
machinery  and  science  are  social  products,  they  have, 
under  existing  economy,  been  utilised  for  the  private 
gain  of  those  who  have  appropriated  them— the 
capitalists.  Machinery  and  science  are  not,  in  them- 
selves, capital,  but  means  of  production.  They  are 
capital  only  in  their  function  of  means  of  exploitation. 
Hence,  to  abolish  capital  is  not  to  destroy  machinery 
or  science,  but  only  to  put  an  end  to  their  being  used 
as  a  means  of  exploitation.  This  can  only  be  done  by 
taking  these  social  productive  agencies  out  of  private 
hands,  and  by  placing  them  in  the  custody  and  under 
the  control  of  society  as  a  whole — a  society  where  all 
able  to  work  take  part  in  production. 

Under  capitalism  every  improvement  made  in  the 
means  of  production  is  at  once  an  improvement  in 
their  capitalist  machinery  as  means  of  exploiting 
labour.  More  unpaid  labour  can  be  appropriated  by 
the  capitalist  at  a  cost  of  relatively  less  paid  labour. 
This  is  borne  out  by  the  increasing  mass  of  profits 
realised  by  railway  companies,*  colliery  companies, 
and  other  large-scale  concerns.  More  profits  lead  to 
more  capital  being  invested,  more  mechanical  pro- 
gress to  be  effected,  which,  in  turn,  enables  a  still 
greater  mass  of  profit  to  be  acquired. 

The  increased  mass  of  profits  is  made  possible,  not 
only  by  machinery  enabling  one  man  to  do  the  work 
which  formerly  required  two  or  more  men,  but  also 
by  so  simplifying  the  nature  of  the  work  that  it  can 
be  carried  on  without  special  training ;  mechanical 
development  changes  the  distribution  both  of  capital 
and  labour  in  production,  breaks  up  old  processes,  and 
creates  new  ones. 


*  A  representative  of  the  London  and  North-Western  Railway  Company, 
at  the  Royal  Commission  held  immediately  following  the  railway  strike  in 
August,  1911,  attempted  to  argue  that  the  increased  profits  of  the  company 
were  not  due  to  the  labour  of  railwaymen,  but  to  the  larger  engines  and 
better  built  vehicles.  In  reality,  the  larger  engines,  etc.,  served  only  as 
means  to  extract  a  larger  quantity  of  labour  from  a  smaller  number  of 
railwaymen,  and,  therefore,  at  a  reduced  cost  in  wages. 
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Originally,  one  worker  performed  all  the  acts  nee 
sar\  to  the  production  of  a  finished  commodity.  The 
craft  and  the  division  of  labour  were  in  thai  case 
identical.  Later,  when  the  process  of  producing  a 
commodity  began  to  be  sub-divided  into  a  number  oi 
successive  detail  operations,  to  each  of  which  different 
of  more  i  c  less  skilled  workers  were  specialised, 
then  several  crafts  took  the  place  of  one.  A  craft  then 
ed  to  be  identical  with  the  division  of  labour  and 
corresponded  onlj  to  one  of  its  sub-divisions.  Not 
<>nl\  has  this  development  reduced  the  skill  of  the 
craftsman  as  compared  with  former  times,  but  it  has 
also  brought  with  it  an  increasing  number  oi  detailed 
processes  which  require  no  skill  at  all  in  the  craft 
sense  of  the  word,  and  in  place  of  processes  for  which 
specially  skilled  workmen  were  indispensable.  Whereas 
formerly,  therefore,  the  craft  was  the  same  as  the 
industry,  the  industry  comes  to  include  several  crafts, 
as  well  as  an  increasing  numher  of  processes  which 
require  no  handicraft  skill.  This  development  has 
naturalk  led  to  a  multiplication  of  craft  unions,  and, 
later  in  time,  to  the  growth  of  unions  among  the  non- 
craft  workers,  which,  owing  to  the  exclusive  character 
oi    the    former,    were   compelled    bo   organise    upon    a 

similar  basis. 

Furthermore,   new  industries  have  arisen,  and  old 

industries  have  enlarged  their  scope.  Instead  of,  as 
formerly,  one  industry  buying  its  means  of  production 
as  the  commodities  of  another  industry,  it  has,  in  the 
course  of  time,  found  it  more  profitahle  to  supph  its 
own  requirements  in  this  respect,  and  to  introduce 
operations  within  its  boundaries  which  were  originally 
carried  on  outside — €-g->  the  production  by  a  railway 
company  of  its  own  rolling  stock.  In  this  way,  we  get 
blacksmiths  working  in  different  industries,  carpenters 
working  in  different  industries,  coachmakers,  painters, 
and  so  forth.  What  is  more,  a  blacksmith  working 
upon  the  railway  conies  to  be  differentiated  from  a 
blacksmith  working  in  some  other  industry,  say,  in 
the  coal-mining  industry ;  a  coachmaker  upon  the 
railway  from  a  coachmaker  hi  a  motor-car  works.     The 
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peculiar  character  of  each  industry  asserts  itself,  and 
specialises  men  who,  nominally,  are,  for  example,  all 
coachmakers,  to  really  different  kinds  of  work.  The 
number  of  coachmakers  working  in  railway  shops  who 
could  leave  the  railway  to-morrow  and  go  the  following 
day  to  work  in  some  of  the  other  lines  of  coachmaking 
are  few  and  far  between. 

We  can  say  that  the  more  the  machine  process 
develops,  the  less  does  capital  depend  upon  the  craft, 
and  the  weaker  become  the  craft  unions  to  resist  the 
downward  pressure  of  capital  upon  their  members ; 
and,  further,  the  greater  the  sub-division  of  a  single 
craft,  the  more  the  members  of  a  craft  union  are 
scattered  over  different  industries,  then  the  less  is  that 
craft  union  able  to  act  effectively  for  any  one  section 
of  them.  Whenever  such  an  organisation  does  act, 
it  is  compelled  to  act  in  a  piecemeal  fashion.  Of 
course,  the  industrially  divided  craftsmen  might  re- 
organise into  craft  unions  confined  to  their  respective 
industries.  That  would  take  place  if  craft  unionism 
followed  out  the  consequences  of  its  own  logic.  There 
is  just  as  good  reason  for  the  existence  of  a  Trade 
Union  for  railway  blacksmiths  as  for  the  railway  clerks. 
Such  a  step  would  nevertheless  involve  a  multiplica- 
tion of  organisations,  and  that  is  not  the  cure  for  the 
disease,  but  an  aggravation  of  the  disease  itself. 

What  is  the  Nature  of  the  "  Next  Step  "   which 
Industrial  Development  Demands'? 

It  is  industrial  evolution  and  revolution,  therefore, 
that  cuts  the  ground  from  under  the  feet  of  the  craft 
organisations.  They  become  less  and  less  adapted  to 
the  economic  situation  in  which  the  battles  of  the 
working  class  have  to  be  fought  out.  On  the  other 
hand,  organisation  on  the  basis  of  industry  is  the 
logical  outcome  of  the  machine  process  which  renders 
the  apprentice  and  the  journeyman  more  and  more 
superfluous.  It  combines  in  organisation  all  those 
workers  who  directly  combine  together,  in  the  several 
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capitalist  concerns  for  the  production  of  one  and  the 
same  kind  of  commodity,  or,  what  is  the  same  thing, 
in  a  given  division  of  labour  or  industry.  An  industry 
is  not  limited  to  some  particular  firm,  but  embraces 
all  those  firms  in  the  same  line  of  production,  which 
are  directly  in  competition  with  one  another.  The 
characteristic  mark  of  an  industry  is  the  commodity 
it  turns  out.  Is  it  coal?  Then  all  the  component  parts 
of  the  labour  process  carried  on  for  the  production  of 
the  commodity  coal — hewing,  hauling,  winding,  stok- 
ing, screening,  etc. — constitute  the  industry.  Is  it  a 
ship  ?  Then  all  the  detail  operations  performed  in 
direct  co-operation  for  the  production  of  that  com- 
modity constitute  the  shipbuilding  industry.  Is  it 
the  transfer  of  passengers,  goods,  and  minerals  by 
rail?  Then  all  the  directly  connected  detail  processes 
requisite  for  the  production  of  this  transfer  constitute 
the  railway  industry.  These  examples,  must  for  the 
present,  suffice.  We  may  just  take  another  kind  of 
illustration,  in  order  to  define  the  boundaries  of  indus- 
try still  more  clearly.  Several  colliery  companies 
have  more  or  less  extensive  private  sidings  which  join 
on  to  the  lines  of  our  railways,  and  from  which  these 
companies'  coal  traffic  is  taken  over  and  conveyed  to 
the  specified  destination.  These  colliery  companies 
employ  engine  drivers  and  shunters,  who  are  engaged 
in  manipulating  the  transfer  of  the  loaded  and  empty 
trucks  between  the  pitheads  and  the  private  sidings. 
In  what  industry  are  these  men  engaged?  Let  us 
apply  the  standard  of  determination  already  given. 
What  commodity  do  they  help  to  turn  out  ?  Coal ! 
They  are  part  of  the  collective  labour  process  of  the 
coal-mining  industry.  They  would,  therefore,  be  a 
component  part,  not  of  the  railway  workers,  but  of 
the  coalminers'  organisation.  In  the  same  way,  a 
coachmaker,  or  any  other  craftsman  engaged  by  a 
railway  company,  while  he  may  be  immediately 
engaged  in  coachmaking,  boilermaking,  etc.,  is  never- 
theless participating,  along  with  all  the  other  grades 
of     railway     workers,     in     the     production     of     the 
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commodity,*  transit,  for  which  roaches,  boilers,  etc., 
are  means  of  production.  Railway  coachmakers,  boiler- 
makers,  etc.,  should,  therefore,  be  organised  in  the 
same  union  as  that  to  which  all  the  other  workers  in 
that  industry  belong,  and  with  whom  they  directly 
co-operate.  To  organise  by  industry  means,  in  short, 
to  organise  men  and  women,  skilled  and  unskilled,  as 
they  work.  As  they  work  together  and  are  indeed 
exploited  together,  so  they  should  be  organised  to- 
gether. The  craft  union  divides  in  organisation  those 
who  combine  in  production.  The  industry  organisation 
asks:  What  commodity  do  you  help  to  produce?  The 
craft  organisation  asks :  What  particular  technical 
operation  do  you  perform?  With  organisation  on  the 
basis  of  industry,  it  matters  not  how  far  the  sub- 
division of  labour  is  carried,  all  the  sub-divided  are 
organised  within  the  single  union  representing  the 
whole  of  the  industry.  In  the  case  of  organisation  on 
the  basis  of  craft,  every  extension  of  the  sub-division 
of  labour  involves  either  a  multiplication  of  craft 
organisations,  or  a  multiplication  of  different  industrial 
sections  within  one  and  the  same  craft  organisation. 

HOW    FAR    HAS    THIS    "  NEXT    STEP  "    BEEN    TAKEN,    AND 
HOW    HAS   IT   BEEN   VlEWED   BY   THE   CRAFT   UNIONS? 

The  growth  of  the  industry  union  policy  among 
railwaymen  and  miners  has  naturally  had  the  effect 
of  arousing  the  opposition  of  the  Trade  Unions  catering 
for  certain  sections  of  workers  in  both  of  those  indus- 
tries. The  N.U.R.  was  prepared  to  enter  into  arrange- 
ments with  the  craft  organisations  concerned,  for  the 
purposes  of  transfer  and  transitional  readjustment,  but 
the  meetings  which  were  held  proved  abortive,  the  craft 
unions  refusing  to  discuss  anything  until  the  N.U.R. 
agreed  to  stop  taking  in  shopmen.  This  the  N.U.R. 
quite  rightly  refused  to  do.  Then  the  fight  was  carried 
into  the  Trades    Union   Congress   held   at   Bristol   in 

*  A  commodity  is  a  product  produced  for  sale.  All  products  of  labour 
are  not,  therefore,  commodities.  Bailway  companies  do  not  sell  boilers, 
coaches,  etc.  They  sell  transit.  Transit  is  Hie  commodity.  Coachmaking, 
like  platelaying.  is  merely  a  process  involved  in  producing  transit. 
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September,  1915.  A  resolution  was  introduced  by  the 
United  Kingdom  Society  of  Coachmakers,  protesting 
against  the  policy  of  the  N.U.E.,  and  calling  upon  the 
Congress  to  bring  pressure  to  bear  upon  the  N.U.E. 
with  the  object  of  putting  a  stop  to  this  policy.  After 
a  far  too  limited  debate,  the  resolution  was  carried 
by  a  small  majority.*  We  propose  to  consider  some 
of  the  objections  which  were  put  forward  in  the 
course  of  the  debate  by  the  supporters  of  the  U.K.S.C. 
resolution  against  the  N.U.E.  method  of  organising  by 
industry. 

What  were  the  Principal  Objections  raised  against 
Organisation  by  Industry  at  the  Trades  Union 
Congress  of  1915,  and  how  can  they  be 
Answered  ? 

1.  Mr.  Fred  Bramley,  of  the  Furnishing  Trades, 
argued  that,  if  the  N.U.E.  policy  was  persisted  in, 
"  some  of  the  unions  would  be  almost  exterminated, 
and  others  would  be  extinguished  altogether." 

Against  this  we  would  urge  that  the  mere  existence 
of  an  organisation  does  not  justify  its  continued  exist- 
ence. The  progress  of  mankind  has  involved  con- 
tinuous extermination  of  the  outgrown  and  useless. 
The  spinning-wheel,  the  hand-loom,  the  stage  coach 
have  long  since  been  relegated  to  the  chamber  of  anti- 
quities. Forms  of  working-class  organisation  are  also 
subject  to  the  stream  of  time.  What  does  not  move 
forward  must  fall.  What  no  longer  serves  must  give 
place  to  superior  forms  that  can  serve.  Organisations 
are  not  ends  in  themselves.  They  are  means,  and  must 
be  judged  accordingly.  When  we  say  "  means,"  we 
imply  "  means  "  to  serve  the  majority,  and  not  those 
few  people  who  generally  find  an  interest  in  conserving 
the  worn-out  and  useless.  If  one  views  the  matter  in 
an  unprejudiced  way,  then  the  conclusion  can  hardly 
be  escaped  that  the  extinction  of  a  great  number  of 


*  Negotiations  have  since  been  reopened  between  the  N.U.R.  and  the 
craft  unions  concerned,  through  the  medium  of  the  Parliamentary 
Committee. 
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those    petty    tribes    would    indeed    be    a    progressive 
fatality. 

2.  Mr.  Bramley  claimed  that,  with  the  disappear- 
ance of  the  craft  unions,  "  the  conditions  which  they 
have  secured  for  their  members  would  go  with  them." 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  during  the  past  15 
years,  while  the  craft  unions  have  had  the  whole  field 
to  themselves,  there  has  been  a  lowering  of  the  "  con- 
ditions." Even  when  nominal  wages  have  risen,  real 
wages  have  fallen.  Why  have  the  craft  unions  not 
only  failed  to  advance,  but  also  failed  to  resist  this 
downward  movement?  It  cannot  be  due  to  the  exist- 
ence of  an  organisation  based  upon  industry.  The 
real  reason  lies  in  the  craft  union  form  of  organisation,' 
in  its  growing  weakness  in  face  of  industrial  develop- 
ment and  the  increased  power  that  capital  derives 
therefrom.  Why  is  it  that  so  many  craftsmen  em- 
ployed upon  the  railway  have  been  working  so  much 
below  even  the  rate  which  exists  outside?  It  was  only 
after  the  N.U.R.  came  forward  to  seriously  tackle  this 
problem  that  the  craft  unions  began  to  claim  that  this 
was  their  business.  They,  cannot  be  congratulated — 
unless  it  be  by  the  railway  companies — either  for  the 
method  employed  or  for  the  results  achieved.  They 
only  succeeded  to  the  extent  they  did  because  of  the 
existence  of  the  N.U.R.  and  the  magnitude  of  its 
power.  On  the  other  hand,  they  were  successful  in 
another  way — successful  in  limiting  not  only  the  ad- 
vance of  many  of  their  own  members,  but  also  of  those 
represented  by  the  N.U.R.  Many  railway  workers 
found  themselves  from  one  to  two  shillings  per  week 
worse  off  than  they  would  have  been  under  the  terms 
of  the  N.U.R.  settlement.  The  representatives  of  the 
railway  companies  quite  appreciate  the  wisdom  of 
giving  a  little  in  order  to  maintain  those  Graft  unions, 
in  the  absence  of  which  they  would  require  to  give 
more. 

A  most  glaring  instance  of  the  curse  of  craft  organi- 
sation, which  bears  out  just  the  opposite  of  what  Mr. 
Bramley  claimed,  lias  recently  occurred  in  the  South 
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Wales   coalfield,   involving  some  thousands  of  skilled 
surface  workers. 

In  1915  the  South  Wales  Miners'  Federation  set  out 
to  obtain,  in  their  new  agreement,  the  right  to  act  on 
behalf  of  any  workmen  engaged  in  and  about  the 
collieries  who  were,  or  might  be  in  the  future,  members 
of  the  Federation,  and  to  guarantee  that  the  benefits 
secured  in  the  agreement  should  apply  to  all  men  alike. 
In  spite  of  the  stout  opposition — as  was  to  be  expected, 
and  had  been  the  case  in  the  negotiations  of  the 
N.U.E.  with  the  railway  companies  for  a  similar  pur- 
pose— of  the  coalowners,  who  prefer  many  unions  in 
the  coalfield  to  one,  the  Federation  was  successful  in 
carrying  its  point.  As  a  result,  thousands  of  craftsmen 
in  the  coalfield  had  theiy  rate  automatically  raised  from 
below  a  five  shillings'  standard  to  a  five  shillings' 
standard,  in  addition  to  being  admitted  to  participation 
m  the  increased  percentages  and  other  benefits.  The 
Federation  did  not  intend,  however,  to  stop  short  at 
that  point.  It  compiled  a  schedule  of  rates  on  the 
basis  of  which  a  programme  of  demands  was  drawn  up 
on  behalf  of  the  craftsmen  for  payment  in  all  collieries 
alike.  This  was  presented  to  the  coalowners.  The 
owners  hedged  and  asked  for  time  to  consider  the 
matter.  While  they  were  supposed  to  be  meditating 
thereon  they  met  the  Enginemen,  Stokers,  and  Sur- 
face Craftsmen's  Union.  With  this  body  they  fixed 
up  an  agreement — an  agreement  of  such  a  character 
as  to  prejudice  the  programme  put  forward  by  the 
Federation.  After  the  agreement  with  this  craft  union 
had  been  signed  it  was  found  that  the  minimum  rates 
demanded  by  the  Federation  were  higher  than  the 
maximum  rates  accepted  by  the  craft  union.  This 
magnificent  piece  of  "  craftiness  "  accomplished,  the 
owners  refused  to  discuss  the  Federation's  demands, 
and  offered  to  the  Federation  the  same  terms  as  those 
embodied  in  the  agreement  with  the  craft  union,  an 
offer  which  has  been  inadequately  described  as  an 
"  insult  "  to  the  Federation.* 

*  We  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Frank  Hodges,  the  Miners'  agent  of  the  Garw 
district  "f  the  Federation,  for  the  particulars  of  this  incident. 
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Such  cases  as  the  above  prove  just  the  contrary  of 
Mr.  Bramley's  contention.  It  is  not  the  disappearance 
of  the  craft  unions,  but  rather  their  continuance,  which 
spells  a  falling  standard. 

3.  Mr.  Bramley  attempted  to  prove  that  the 
standards  of  craftsmen  upon  the  railways  would 
deteriorate,  were  they  organised  in  the  N.U.R.,  by 
means  of  an  economic  formula  and  some  figures.  He 
said  :  "The  wages  paid  to  any  group  of  workmen  in  any 
industry  will  be  largely  determined  by  the  rate  of  wages 
accepted  by  the  bulk  of  the  men  employed  in  that 
industry."  He  then  quoted  from  a  statistical  tabula- 
tion, compiled  from  the  rates  of  wages  paid  to  the' 
several  grades  of  railway  employes  in  1906.  These 
figures  "  showed  that  one-half  of  the  railway  employes 
received  between  20s.  and  80s.  per  week,  while  only 
11  per  cent,  received  more  than  the  latter  figure." 
Mr.  Bramley  continued  :  '  Now,  I  say,  in  the  light  of 
these  figures,  that  if  you  are  no  longer  going  to  allow 
the  craftsmen  upon  the  railways  to  take  their  proper 
place  in  the  ranks  of  the  unions,  devoted  to'  their 
interests,  of  blacksmiths,  joiners,  engineers,  and  so 
on,  but  will  insist  upon  them  all  being  ranked  as  rail- 
way employes  in  the  N.U.R.,  they  are  bound  to  suffer 
as  a  result  of  the  bad  conditions  generally  prevailing 
among  the  employes  of. railways." 

We  will  pass  over  the  fact  that  these  figures  apply 
to  the  year  1906,  seven  years  before  the  formation  of 
the  N.U.R.,  and  nine  j'ears  before  Mr.  Bramley 
utilises  them  against  the  N.U.R.  Let  us  take  him  on 
his  own  ground. 

Mr.  Bramley  made  no  attempt  to  indicate  the  figures 
applicable  to  those  railway  employes  whom  he  opposes 
being  organised  in  the  N.U.R. ,  either  for  the  year  1906 
or  for  the  year  1915.  Mr.  Bellamy  had  already,  in  the 
course  of  the  discussion,  referred  to  the  low  rates  pre- 
vailing in  the  railway  shops.  Why  were  these  rates  so 
low?  Presumably  on  the  grounds  of  Mr.  Bramley's 
proposition  that  "  the  wages  paid  to  any  group  of  work- 
men in  any  industry  will  be  largely  determined  by  the 
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rates    of    wages    accepted    by    the    bulk    of   the    men 
employed  in  that  industry." 

From  that  proposition  we  deduce  this :  (1)  That  the 
group  depends  upon  the  "  bulk,"  that  it  is  to  the 
interest  of  any  one  grade,  and  particularly  of  a  more 
highly  skilled  grade,  that  the  level  of  all  the  other 
grades  should  be  lifted  up.  What  does  that  prove? 
Just  once  again  the  contrary  of  what  Mr.  Bramley 
sought  to  prove !  "Where  there  is  mutuality  of 
economic  interest  there  should  be  mutuality  of  organi- 
sation. If  the  shopmen's  wages  depend  upon  the 
wages  of  the  "  bulk  "  of  other  grades,  then  therein  is 
the  very  reason  in  favour  of  a  common  unity ;  (2)  The 
progress  of  the  "  bulk  "  enables  a  progress  to  be 
realised  by  any  "  group,"  i.e.,  the  wages  of  railway 
craftsmen  can  rise,  following  an  advance  made  by 
guards,  signalmen,  porters,  platelayers,  etc.  If,  then, 
these  craftsmen  are  organised  in  separate  craft  unions, 
the  increases  secured  by  these  craftsmen  are  realised 
by  virtue  of  the  activity  of  the  organisation  represent- 
ing the  "  bulk."  Especially  in  the  railway  and  coal- 
mining industries  has  it  of  late  become  increasingly 
manifest  that  the  craft  unions  are  able  to  retain  only 
even  the  semblance  of  merit  because  they  stand  on  the 
shoulders  of  the  large  industrial  organisations.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  craft  unions  are  unable  to  derive  the 
benefit  of  the  full  force  of  the  mass  organisation  pre- 
cisely because  they  are  craft  unions,  precisely  because 
they  separate  the  "  group  "  from  the  "  bulk,"  thus 
weakening  the  group  in  its  efforts  to  advance,  and,  at 
the  same  time,  hampering  the  efforts  of  the  union  re- 
presenting the  "  bulk,"  which  aims  at  advancing  the 
conditions  for  the  whole  of  the  workers  in  the  industry. 
Once  more,  then,  Mr.  Bramley  proved  too  much  for  his 
own  case.  His  economic  proposition  and  the  deduc- 
tions following  from  it  point  in  the  direction  of  organi- 
sation by  industry. 

4.  Mr.  Bramley  went  on  to  argue  that  a  craft  union 
could  fight  the  employer  much  more  effectively  than 
could  an  industry  union.  "There  is,"  he  said,  "a 
vast   difference    in    the    proposition    that    you    should 
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engage  in  a  strike  with  a  railway  company,  and  engage 
in  a  guerilla  warfare  with  employers  having  a  matter 
of  some  600  men  under  them.  We  are  more  free  to 
fight  the  employer  than  you  are.  We  can  fight  them 
in  small  groups  and  we  can  beat  them." 

Here,  again,  Mr.  Bramley  proves  more  than  is  good 
for  his  own  rase.  If  there  is  "  a  vast  difference  " 
between  fighting  a  railway  company  and  fighting 
employers  having  "  some  000  men  under  them,"  then 
the  conclusion  to  be  drawn  therefrom  is  one  in  favour 
of  the  very  form  of  organisation  opposed  by  Mr. 
Bramley,  viz.,  the  organisation  of  blacksmiths,  coach- 
makers,  painters,  carpenters,  etc.,  who  are  employed 
by  railway  companies,  in  the  N.U.R.  Where  coach- 
making  is  carried  on  outside  the  railway  as  a  separate 
industry,  if  the  coachmakers  employed  by  a  firm  go 
on  strike,  then  it  is  true  that  the  whole  industry 
carried  on  by  that  firm  comes  to  a  standstill.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  the  coachmakers  employed  on  the  rail- 
way engage  in  a  strike,  the  railways  are  not  thereby 
brought  to  a  standstill.  Only  one  department  of  the 
industry  is  affected,  and  it  is  an  inconvenience  that 
a  railway  company  could  bear  much  longer  than  those 
who  went  on  strike. 

It  is  evident  that  the  single  craft  union  is  not 
effective  enough  to  fight  the  railway  companies.  The 
federation  of  the  various  craft  unions,  in  so  far  as  they 
represent  craftsmen  working  on  the  railways,  emphati- 
cally proves  that  much. 

Even  from  the  point  of  view  of  industries  in  general, 
it  has  become  increasingly  evident  that  the  "  guerilla 
warfare,"  esteemed  by  Mr.  Bramley,  is  losing  its 
former  effectiveness.  The  practice  of  fighting  a  single 
employer  by  means  of  the  financial  contributions  or 
levies  of  the  organisation,  thereby  enabling  the  work- 
men to  continue  on  strike,  has  been  more  and  more 
discounted  with  the  growth  of  federation  among  the 
employers  engaged  in  the  same  line.  By  this  means 
the  federation  indemnifies  the  employers  whose  busi- 
ness is,  for  the  time  being,  stopped.  The  federated 
employers  can,  as  a  rule,  play  this  game  of  financial 
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aid  much  longer  than  the  craft  union.  In  reality, 
those  workmen  who  remain  working  for  the  firms 
which  give  financial  assistance  to  the  "  struck  "  firms, 
are  by  their  continuance  at  work  furnishing  the  re- 
sources out  of  which  this  financial  assistance  is 
defrayed,  and,  to  that  extent,  are  helpmg,  however 
unintentionally,  the  "  struck  "  firm  to  triumph  over 
their  own  "  striking  "  brethren.  In  some  cases,  the 
orders  held  by  the  struck  firm  have  been  handed  over 
to  other  firms  in  the  federation,  and  have  been  executed 
by  workmen  belonging  to  the  same  organisation  as 
that  to  which  the  workmen  on  "  strike  "  belong. 
Financial  contributions,  in  such  circumstances,  are 
wasted  by  the  fact  that  those  who  make  them  to  their 
fellow  members  are  at  work  contributing  to  the  em- 
ployers the  very  means  for  the  defeat  of  their  fellow 
members.  Such  tactics  have  been  aptly  described  as 
beating  a  man's  brains  out,  and  then  handing  him 
a  headache  tablet. 

5.  Mr.  Bramley  submitted  two  questions  to  the 
N.U.R.  :  (1)  "  What  contribution  do  these  men  pay?  " 
(2)  "  How  long  do  you  think  you  could  keep  these 
men  in  your  organisation,  plus  the  power  and  pressure 
you  have  by  imposing  the  principle  upon  them — how 
long  could  you  keep  them  in  your  organisation  if  you 
were  to  charge  them  the  contribution  which  is  abso- 
lutely necessary  in  the  craft  union  to  which  they  ought 
to  belong?  " 

Contributions  are  not  ends  in  themselves,  but  only 
means  for  the  help  of  those  who  belong  to  the  organisa- 
tion. There  is  no  peculiar  merit  in  charging  a  higher 
contribution  if  a  lower  contribution  will  serve,  and  in 
that  case  there  is  need  of  some  explanation  why  a  high 
contribution  should  be  charged. 

No  doubt  a  higher  contribution  is  "  absolutely 
necessary  in  the  craft  union."  Why  is  it  necessary? 
Because  the  union  is  a  craft  union !  Because  the 
industrial  policy,  when  it  pursues  one,  such  as  Mr. 
Bramley 's  "  small  group  "  fighting,  demands  high 
contributions  in  order  to  carry  :t  on.  Then  there  is 
the  factor  of  friendly  benefits,  a  factor  which,  as  we 
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saw,  came,  in  the  course  of  the  19th  century,  to  be, 
in  many  cases,  the  predominant  factor.  The  less 
capable  the  craft  unions  became  in  the  field  of  indus- 
trial action  the  more  they  have  been  compelled  to 
fall  back  for  justification  upon  the  dispensation  of 
friendly  benefits.  Furthermore,  the  competition  among 
craft  unions  for  members  has  had  the  effect  of  stimu- 
lating the  competitors  to  outdo  one  another  in  the 
variety  and  magnitude  of  "  benefits  "  offered.  All 
this  has  had  the  further  effect  of  loading  organisations 
with  financial  obligations  which  could  only  be  dis- 
charged by  maintaining,  and  in  some  cases  increasing, 
the  already  high  contributions.  These  high  contribu- 
tions have,  moreover,  to  a  considerable  extent, 
operated  in  such  a  way  as  to  encourage  non-unionism. 
Craft  unionism  to-day  represents  the  minimum  of 
efficiency  and  the  maximum  of  financial  waste.  Both 
from  the  point  of  view  of  efficiency  and  economy 
organisation  on  the  basis  of  industry  represents  an 
advance.  Just  as  one  capital  employ'ng  10,000  work- 
men is  more  economical  and  productive  than  ten 
capitals,  each  employing  1,000  workmen,  so  one  union 
for  one  industry  is  more  productive  of  substantial 
results  than  ten  craft  unions  into  which  the  workmen 
of  the  industry  are  separately  organised,  and  it  is 
also  more  economical  in  its  administration.  The 
superior  quality  of  organisation  makes  possible  a  quan- 
titative reduction  in  contributions,  both  as  regards 
industrial  and  friendly  benefit  policy,  Mr.  Bramley's 
objection  to  the  N.U.E.  begs  the  question  by  over- 
looking the  difference  between  the  two  forms  of  organi- 
sation and  the  different  degrees  of  efficiency  and 
economy  resulting  therefrom.  The  N.U.E.  is  not  a 
craft  organisation.  Hence  it  is  no  argument  against 
the  N.U.E.  to  allege  that  its  contributions  are  lower 
than  those  which  are  "  absolutely  necessary  in  the 
craft  union." 

6.  "If  the  N.U.E.,"  Mr.  Bramley  went  on  to  say, 
"  is  permitted  to  pursue  this  policy,  every  other  union 
will  claim  the  same  right.  With  what  result?  Instead 
of  developing   upon    sound    lines,    you   will    have   the 
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joiners  and  blacksmiths,  who  have  their  men  employed 
in  about  30  of  the  industries  of  this  country,  split  lip 
into  small  groups,  and  attached  to  the  small  and 
ineffective  organisation  which  does  not  understand 
them,  and  whom  they  don't  understand." 

Certainly,  reorganisation  on  the  new  basis  of  in- 
dustry demands  redivision.  But  for  what  purpose? 
Not  for  the  purpose  of  multiplying  organisations,  not 
with  the  aim  of  splitting  up  "  blacksmiths,  joiners," 
etc.,  into  small  groups,  but  in  order  to  secure  a  greater 
simplification,  unification,  and  cohesion  than  exist  to- 
day on  the  basis  of  craft.  The  separation  of  black- 
smiths, working  upon  the  railway,  from  blacksmiths 
working  about  the  coalmines,  means  the  higher  unifica- 
tion of  both  in  the  N.U.K.  and  Miners'  organisation 
respectively.  Certainly  no  one  can  argue  that  either 
of  these  unions  is  either  "small"  or  "ineffective," 
or  incapable  of  "  understanding  "  the  needs  of  the 
craftsmen  engaged  in  the  industry.  In  this  last  respect, 
we  have  already  referred  to  a  current  case  in  point, 
namely,  in  the  South  Wales  coalfield,  where  the  mini- 
mum rates  demanded  by  the  South  Wales  Miners' 
Federation  for  colliery  smiths,  carpenters,  fitters,  etc., 
were  higher  than  the  highest  rates  which  the  craft 
union  had  agreed  with  the  owners  to  accept  for  these 
men. 

We  do  not  say  that  every  industry  union  would  be  as 
large  as  the  N.U.E.  The  largeness  or  smallness  of 
the  union  is  not,  however,  the  point.  A  small  industry 
union  will  be  much  more  effective  than  half-a-dozen 
large  craft  unions  which  each  only  command  a  small 
section  of  the  industry.  The  industry  union,  whatever 
its  size,  can  act  as  a  whole  and  paralyse  the  industry 
as  a  whole. 

If  there  is  any  lack  of  undertaking — and  undoubtedly 
there  is — between  various  grades  of  workmen  in  the 
same  industry,  the  fault  lies  with  the  craft  unions. 
Craft  unionism  narrows  the  range  of  understanding. 
The  separation  of  workers,  engaged  in  one  and  the 
same  industry,  by  means  of  craft  walls,  is  not  a  con- 
dition of  things  favourable  to  the  promotion  of  mutual 
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understanding  and  help  among  the  workers  in  an 
industry,  or  as  a  class.  These  divisions  certainly  do 
promote  that  psychology  which  can  best  be  described 
as  anti-Socialistic.  The  craft  union  mind  is  akin  to  thai 
of  the  petty  trader  which  never  rises  above  the  con- 
ception of  property.*  Yet  curiously  enough,  some  of 
the  defenders  of  craft  organisation  profess  to  be 
Socialists.  Mr.  Bramley  is  one  of  them :  so  is  Mr. 
Bromley,  of  the  A.S.L.E.  &  F.  Socialism  involves  the 
negation  of  private  property  and,  to  that  end,  the  unity 
of  the  workers  as  a  class.  Yet  they  are  not  prepared  to 
go  beyond  the  unity  of  the  workers  as  a  craft,  when  it 
comes  to  actual  practice.  Socialism  involves  the  demo- 
cratic control  and  administration  of  industry.  How 
can  this  be  accomplished  by  craft  unions  unless  it  is  to 
be  the  engines  to  the  enginemen,  which  would  certainly 
out-syndicalise  Syndicalism  with  its  railways  to  the 
railwaymen,  for  which  Syndicalism,  particularly  Mr. 
Bromley,  has  nothing  but  scorn.  We  have  before  now 
heard  the  same  Mr.  Bromley  point  out  that  all  these 
fine  things,  summed  up  as  Socialism,  are  to  be  accom- 
plished through  Parliament,  when  the  workers  unite 
as  a  class  upon  the  political  field  ;  so  that  the  age  of 
miracles  is  not  yet  dead  !  The  workers  will  remain 
divided  in  the  industrial  field,  but  they  are  to  unite  for 
the  abolition  of  capitalism  on  the  political  field.  This 
would  be  like  abolishing  hell,  while  retaining  the  devil. 

It  is  very  essential  that  those  who  work  together  in 
the  same  industry  should  understand  one  another's 
needs,  because  their  greatest  need  is  one  another's 
power.  The  railway  blacksmith,  for  example,  can 
derive  greater  power  from  union  with  other  railway 
workers  than  from  union  with  colliery  blacksmiths. 
Power  is  the  primary  requirement.  Understanding 
helps  to  promote  power.  To  divide  the  workers  into 
industry  organisations  is  to  strengthen,  and  not  weaken 
them.    Still  further  it  makes  it  easier  to  realise  on  this 


*  The  new  development  of  technique,  as  we  have  shown,  destroys  the 
property  of  craft,  as  indeed  it  does  also  that  of  the  small  captialist.  The 
old  psychology  ceases  with  that,  to  find  in  reality  any  response.  It  dies 
cut,   however,   slowly. 
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basis  an  alliance  of  all-industry  unions,  of  which  the 
Triple  Alliance  is  already  an  anticipation. 

7.  Mr.  Bramley's  concluding  argument  was  as 
follows:  "  Our  position,"  he  said,  "  is  this — that  the 
joiner  employed  by  the  railway  company,  or  the  mining 
company,  or  any  other  organisation  that  may  attempt 
to  apply  the  principle  of  the  N.U.E.  methods  and  split 
us  up  into  small  sections,  would  be  used  to  blackleg 
the  joiner  outside,  in  all  probability,  to  a  greater  degree 
than  the  joiner  outside  the  railway  would  be  used  to 
blackleg  the  engineer,  driver,  or  guard,  employed  by 
the  railway  company." 

This  objection,  we  reply,  does  not  in  any  way  weaken 
the  N.U.R.  policy  of  organisation.  It  is  an  objection 
that  should  be  directed  against  the  very  principle 
which  Mr.  Bramley  was  defending.  Such  "  black- 
legging  "  dangers  can  persist  just  to  the  extent  that 
joiners,  or  any  other  detail  workers,  remain  organised 
in  the  craft  fashion.  If  the  joiners  engaged  in  the 
building  industry  are  organised  in  craft  union  fashion 
and  go  out  on  strike,  while  the  other  building  workers, 
organised  also  in  craft  unions,  stay  at  work,  then  it 
would  be  easier  for  the  employers  to  find  sufficient 
blackleg  joiners  to  keep  at  least  some  of  the  jobs  going 
than  would  be  the  case  if  all  the  building  workers  were 
in  one  union  and  struck  together.  The  danger  of  black- 
legging  by  non-unionists,  and  of  being  accessories  to 
blacklegging  by  Trade  Unionists,  would,  at  least,  be 
decreased. 

Given  a  Building  Workers'  Union  based,  as  it  would 
be,  upon  the  same  industry  foundation  as  the  N.U.R., 
the  danger  of  joiners  from  the  railway  blacklegging 
joiners  in  the  building  industry,  or  vice  versa,  would 
be  reduced  to  a  minimum,  because  then  the  Building 
Workers'  Union  would  have  a  mutual  interest  with  the 
N.U.R.  in  guarding  their  adjoining  frontiers,  so  that, 
when  a  joiner  crossed  over  from  one  to  the  other  indus- 
try, the  fact  could  be  speedily  noted  and  the  machinery 
of  easy  transfer  be  set  in  motion.  In  the  case  of  a 
strike  in  any  one  of  those  industries,  blacklegging  by 
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joiners  from  the  other  would  be  almost  impossible,  or, 
at  least,  more  difficult  than  it  is  to-day. 

On  the  other  hand,  where  joiners  are  organised,  irre- 
spectively of  industry,  in  a  craft  union,  the  mere 
stoppage  of  the  joiners'  section  does  not  carry  with  it 
any  power  to  command  the  stoppage  of  all  the  other 
sections  engaged  in  the  industry.  Here  is  the  fruitful 
source  of  another  kind  of  blacklegging  of  which  Mr. 
Bramley  takes  no  note,  an  omission  which  is,  of  course, 
necessary  in  order  to  make  good  his  case.  If  the 
joiners'  craft  union  calls  its  members  engaged  in  rail- 
way work  out  on  strike,  what  is  the  position  of  the 
other  grades  in  relation  to  blackleg  carpenters?  One 
of  two  things  must  happen — (1)  they  continue  at  work 
and  handle  and  convey  materials  to  the  blackleg  car- 
penters, or  (2)  they  refuse  to  handle  and  convey  these 
materials. 

In  the  first  case,  these  other  grades  are  accessories 
to  the  defeat  of  the  joiners  on  strike.  In  the  second 
case,  they  carry  on  a  sympathetic  strike,  either  par- 
tially, by  refusing  to  touch  the  "  tainted  "  materials, 
or  completely,  by  coming  off  the  job  altogether.  There 
have  been  many  instances  of  both  these  cases  in 
practice.  The  first  position  is  hopeless  and  harmful, 
the  second  position  is  hopeful,  but  chaotic  and  waste- 
ful. The  sympathetic  sentiment  is  admirable  in  the 
highest  degree.  It  is  the  mode  of  its  expression  that 
lacks  system  and  soundness.  Because  those  required 
to  sympathetically  strike  are  organised  in  other  unions 
with  different  autonomies,  constitutions,  regulations, 
etc.,  unions  that  have  not  been  consulted  by  the  union 
declaring  a  strike,  there  is  inevitably  a  lack  of  prepara- 
tion, of  concert  and  precision,  among  those  who  have 
to  demonstrate  their  sympathy  in  this  practical 
manner.  Everything  has  to  be  done,  to  be  successful, 
on  the  spur  of  the  moment.  Besides,  there  is  the 
further  fact,  and  especially  is  this  so  upon  the  rail- 
ways, that  the  workers  in  an  industry  are  liable  to  be 
continually  engaged  in  this  unsystematic  kind  of  war- 
fare as  long  as  they  are  split  up  into  craft  unions. 

The  organisation  of  the  joiners  working  upon  the 
railways,  along  with  all  the  other  railway  workers  in 
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the  N.U.K.,  alone  eliminates  the  two  disastrous  alter- 
natives discussed  above,  in  so  far  as  they  affect  the 
railway  industry.  In  the  illustration  given,  it  is 
obvious  that  the  railway  joiners  are  much  more  de- 
pendent upon  the  rest  of  the  railway  workers  for  sub- 
stantial support  than  they  are  upon  joiners  working 
in  the  building  or  any  other  industry.  The  latter,  as 
a  matter  of  fact,  can  continue  at  work,  while  drivers, 
firemen,  guards,  signalmen,  checkers,  porters,  etc., 
are  faced  with  either  blacklegging  or  suspending  work 
because  of  the  strike  of  railway  joiners.  Once  more, 
therefore,  is  the  superior  principle  of  organisation  on 
the  basis  of  industry  vindicated.  Once  again  the 
witness  for  the  prosecution  testifies  against  himself. 


We  have  paid  so  much  attention  to  Mr.  Bramley's 
objections  and  arguments  because,  of  the  speeches 
made  against  the  N.U.R.,  his  speech  had  the  appear- 
ance of  more  force  and  plausibility  than  all  the  others 
put  together.  More  briefly  must  we  now  consider  one 
or  two  of  the  points  raised  in  the  speech  of  the  seconder 
of  the  resolution,  viz.,  Mr.  John  Hill,  of  the  Boiler- 
makers. 

Mr.  John  "Hill  said:  "  But,  after  all,  what  do  we 
mean  by  organising  by  industry?  We  understand  what 
is  meant  by  the  organisation  of  the  metal  industry, 
the  engineering,  shipbuilding,  cotton,  woollen,  print- 
ing, and  building  trades.  We  have  all  along  under- 
stood them  to  be  industries  which  should  have  all  the 
workers  organised  into  their  respective  unions." 

We  intervene  here  just  to  point  out  how,  from  his 
own  words,  Mr.  John  Hill  does  not  "  understand  what 
is  meant  by  "  industry."  After  referring  to  "  the 
metal  industry,"  he  goes  on  to  enumerate  certain 
"  trades."  Are  we  to  take  it  that  a  "  trade  "  is  an 
'■'  industry  "?  Then  Mr.  Hill  has  still  to  "  under- 
stand." 

Mr.  Hill  continued:  "  But,  on  the  other  hand,  we 
have  never  understood  this  principle  of  geographical 
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organisation — the  drawing  of  a  certain  arbitrary  line 
around  given  areas  occupied  by  specialised  and 
privileged  workers,  and  saying,  '  The  employes  within 
this  area,  irrespective  of  their  craft  or  calling,  shall 
belong  to  a  certain  society,  and  when  they  pass  out  of 
that  area  they  shall  cease  to  be  members  of  this  society, 
but  members  of  some  other.' 

The  N.U.R.  would  be  a  geographical  organisation  if 
it  organised  men  according  to  the  town  or  county  in 
which  they  worked.  It  has,  of  course,  a  geographical 
form  in  the  sense  that  it  confines  its  membership  to 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  In  that  respect,  however, 
it  does  not  differ  from  the  craft  unions.  It  may  be  also 
an  unfortunate  limitation,  but  so  far  it  has  not  been 
overcome,  that  industries,  and  even  crafts,  must 
occupy  some  piece  of  territory.  That  fact,  neverthe- 
less, should  surely  not  blind  us  to  the  difference  be- 
tween an  industry  and  the  geographical  area  in  which 
it  happens  to  be  situated.  The  industry  is  deter- 
mined my  the  commodity  which  it  produces  and 
includes  all  the  operations  carried  on  in  direct  co- 
operation for  its  production.  The  industry  union,  e.g., 
the  N.U.R. ,  admits  to  membership  not  on  the  principle 
of  the  area  in  which  men  happen  to  work,  but  on  the 
principle  of  the  industry  in  which  they  work. 

Having  established  his  false  premise  that  the 
N.U.R.  was  organised  on  the  geographical  principle, 
Mr.  Hill  proceeded  in  the  attempt  to  reduce  this  form 
of  organisation  to  absurdity.  '  Let  me  show  you," 
said  he,  "  how  that  will  work  out  in  my  own  trade. 
In  Glasgow  we  have  two  railway  companies  who  have 
shops  where  they  repair  rolling  stock,  locomotives,  and 
other  plant,  and  on  the  other  side  of  the  road  there  is 
the  largest  railway  contracting  combine  in  the  United 
Kingdom  or  anywhere  else — the  North  British  Loco- 
motive Combine.  In  both  these  firms  there  is  the  same 
kind  of  work  carried  on,  the  making  of  railway  stock 
and  the  repairing  of  the  same,  repairing  particularly 
in  the  case  of  the  railway  shops.  The  members  of  my 
craft  and  of  other  crafts  are  employed  for  a  few  days 
upon  one  side  of  the  street,  and  then  they  are  engaged 
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upon  the  other  side.  They  are  legitimate  members  of 
our  society  upon  one  side,  but  when  they  go  to  the 
other  side  of  the  street  they  are  in  a  railway  shop,  and, 
according  to  the  rules  of  the  N.U.R.,  they  must  be 
members  of  the  N.  I  LB." 

\Vli:it  Mr.  Hill  intended  to  convej  bj  this  illustra- 
tion was  the  absurdity  of  changing  the  organisation, 
merely  because  a  worker  crossed  this  famous  street. 
To  make  it  look  still  more  absurd  he  implied  that,  as 
there  was  a  continual  crossing  and  re-crossing  from 
one  side  to  the  other,  there  would  be  a  continual 
changing  of  organisation.  But  is  it  the  general  rule 
that  men  are  employed  for  a  couple  of  days  in  the  rail- 
was  shops  and  the  next  couple  of  days  in  the  shops  of 
the  combine?  We  suspect  that  this  is  not  the  case, 
but  rather  a  little  poetic  extravagance  on  the  part  of 
Mr.  Hill.  Eowever,  Mr.  Hill  rather  contradicted  his 
original  premise  when  he  said.  "  but  when  they  go  to 
the  other  side  of  the  street  they  are  in  a  railway  shop, 
and,  according  to  the  rules  of  the  N.U.R.,  they  must  be 
members  of  the  N.I'.R,"  That  is  to  say,  it  is  not  the 
mere  crossing  of  the  street,  but  the  fact  of  employment 
in  a  "  railway  shop,"  that  dictates  membership  in  the 
N.U.R.,  that  the  principle  of  organisation  adopted  l>\ 
the  N.U.B    is  not  "  geographical  "  but  industrial. 

There  is,  furthermore,  at  least  one  gap  in  Mr.  Hill's 
story.  He  omitted  to  explain  why  the  standard  of 
wages  differs  on  one  side  of  the  street  from  that  in 
operation  on  the  other  side.  Is  there  some  "  geogra- 
phical "  reason  for  this  difference?  It  is  a  well-known 
fact  that  in  the  railway  shops  in  general  the  standards 
of  the  various  shopmen  are  considerably  lower  than 
those  prevailing  for  the  same  classes  of  work  outside 
the  railway  industry.  If  Mr.  Hill  had  admitted  this 
fact  he  would  have  had  to  tell  us  what  the  craft  unions, 
which  claim  the  right  to  organise  these  men,  have  been 
doing  to  allow  these  differences  in  wages  for  "  the  same 
kind  of  work."  Last  year  the  craft  unions,  realising 
their  individual  weakness,  federated  together,  and  in 
this  same  Glasgow  made  certain  demands  from  the 
railway    companies    for   increased    wages    for   railway 
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shopmen.  With  what  result?  Federation  notwith- 
standing, the  matter  had  to  be  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Production,  and  the  latter  awarded  precisely 
the  same  terms  which  the  railway  companies  had  pre- 
viously offered,  and  which  these  railway  shopmen  had 
originally  refused  to  accept.  No  wonder,  to  quote  Mr. 
Hill's  own  words,  that  the  N.U.R.  "  have  been  told  by 
the  railway  companies'  representatives  that  they  (the 
N.U.R.)  could  not  atend  such  a  conference  (i.e.,  a  con- 
ference between  craft  unions  and  railway  companies); 
as  they  did  not  represent  craftsmen  or  shopmen. "  But 
that  is  not  a  very  good  testimonial  to  the  efficacy  of 
craft  unions  for  railway  shopmen. 

Mr.  Hill  continued:  "  They  (the  N.U.R.)  have  sug- 
gested to  the  Joint  Board  that  there  shall  be  a  system 
whereby  the  members  of  the  various  craft  unions  shall 
be  transferred  to  the  N.U.R.  when  taking  work  in  a 
railway  shop,  and  reverting  to  their  own  craft  union 
on  leaving  that  employment.  Now,  this  transfer  busi- 
ness may  be  an  easy  thing  to  work  in  connection  with 
societies  run  on  easy  contributions,  such  as  the 
N.U.R.,  but  an  exceedingly  difficult  proposition  so  far 
as  the  craft  unions  are  concerned,  which  are  main- 
tained not  exclusively  upon  a  trade  basis,  but  upon 
the  broader  basis  of  friendly  and  deferred  friendly 
(chiefly  deferred)  benefits,  which  they  have  continued 
and  mean  to  continue  as  part  of  their  organisation." 

We  have,  in  an  earlier  chapter,  referred  to  the 
development  of  the  friendly  benefit  function  among 
the  Trade  Unions,  and  indicated  how  this  grew  to  be 
the  primary  aim,  overshadowing  the  practice  of  making 
the  employing-class  pay  in  the  shape  of  higher  wages, 
etc.  In  this  way  the  organisations  have  become  loaded 
with  responsibilities  which  make  it  increasingly  diffi- 
cult for  them  to  play  any  effective  part  in  the  industrial 
struggle.  As  the  craft  unions  have  found  their  powers 
weakened  in  this  last  respect,  they  have  been  obliged 
to  rely  more  and  more  for  justification  and  support 
upon  the  friendly  benefits  they  could  provide.  The 
competition  among  the  craft  unions  in  the  way  of  offer- 
ing such  inducements  has  resulted  in  a  multiplication 
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of  varying  scales  of  contributions  and  benefits,  and 
has  thereby  added  to  the  complications  which,  Mr. 
Hill  confesses,  stand  in  the  way  of  reorganisation  on 
progressive  lines. 

New  the  case  for  organisation  by  industry  does  not 
resi  on  friendly  benefits.  Beorganisation  is  necessary, 
because  more  power  is  required  in  order  to  more 
effectively  carry  on  the  struggle  againsl  capitalism. 
It  that  is  the  primary  requirement,  then  the  secondary 
question  of  friendly  benefits  must  and  can  be  re- 
adjusted so  as  to  allow  of  the  necessary  changes  taking 
place.  Until  the  reorganisation  has  been  generally 
carried  out,  temporary  and  transitional  arrangements 
can  be  made.  If  an  individual  member  of  a  crafj 
union  does  not  wish  to  forfeit  his  "  benefits  "  by  join- 
ing the  union  of  his  industry,  some  arrangement  could 
surelj  be  agreed  upon  whereby  he  could  join  the  in- 
dustry union  and  still  retain  his  membership  of  the 
craft  union,  in  order  to  remain  in  "  friendly  benefit," 
by  paying  a  certain  proportion  of  his  original  contribu- 
tion to  the  craft  union,  and  the  remaining  proportion  to 
the  industry  union.  A  point  has  been  made  against 
tlic  N.U.R.  that  its  contributions  are  low.  So  much 
the  easier  then  for  the  solution  of  Mr.  Hill's  "transfer" 
difficulty. 

For  those  who  have  ool  hitherto  been  in  a  craft  union 
— and  they  are  a  considerable  number — and  join  the 
industry  union,  the  difficulty  does  not  exist,  while  in 
the  circumstance  just  referred  to  the  arrangement 
would  only  be  required  for  a  time.  There  would  not, 
of  course,  be  any  such  difficulty  for  those  organisations 
capable  of  being  entirely  absorbed  by  fusion. 


Ill 

XI.— FACING    THE    FUTURE. 


In  what  way  has  the  War  Sharpened  the  Need  for 
the  eeorganisation  of  the  trade  unions? 

The  intervention  of  the  War  has  in  no  way  retarded 
the  progress  of  those  economic  developments  which, 
prior  to  August,  1914,  were  making  the  reorganisation 
of  the  Trade  Unions  more  and  more  necessary-  On 
the  contrary,  the  War  has  immensely  accelerated  the 
pace.  Machinery  has  made  new  conquests.  The  sub- 
division   of    the    labour-process    has    increased.      The 

dilution  of  labour  "  is  not  only  an  actual  fact  on  a 
scale  hitherto  unknown  and  unimagined,  but  is 
destined  to  become  a  permanent  fact.  It  is  not  the 
War  that  has  created  the  "  dilution  of  labour,"  but  the 
evolution  of  machinery  and  science.  What  the  War 
has  done  has  been  to  provide  the  "  psychological 
moment  "  for  the  actual  introduction  of  an  extensive 
dilution.  Hence,  the  end  of  the  War  will  not  bring 
with  it  the  status  quo  ante,  the  restoration  of  things 
as  they  were  before  the  War.  All  that  was  before 
August,  1914,  will  reappear  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
War,  in  the  form  and  with  the  direction  in  which  these 
were  taking  shape  prior  to  the  War ;  but  with-  all  that 
tremendous  enlargement  and  rapidity  of  development 
which  have  been  acquired  in  the  hothouse  of  "  military 
necessity." 

Much  of  what  is  designated  "  abnormal  "  during  the 
War  will  become  the  normal  after  the  War  has  ter 
minated.  All  that  Labour  stood  in  need  of,  in  the 
years  immediately  preceding  the  War,  has,  therefore, 
become  and  will  continue  to  become  still  more 
necessary. 

What  does  the  "  dilution  of  labour  "  demand? 
Nothing  less  than  the  dilution  of  organisation  !  That 
demand  can  only  be  met  by  an  organisation  that  em- 
braces every  worker,  skilled  and  unskilled,  male  and 
female,  who  is  engaged  in  the  component  sub-divisions 
of  a  single  industry.  The  day  is  done  when  any  sec- 
tion of  workers  in  an  industry  can,  without  peril  to 
itself,  remain  in  the  aristocratic  aloofness  of  a  craft 
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union.  The  skilled  craftsman  is  no  longer  the  general 
rule  in  production.  If  he  is  not  blinded  by  those  tradi- 
tional sentiments  which  have  ceased  to  ring  true  to  the 
touchstone  of  reality,  he  must  recognise  that  the  so- 
called  unskilled  workers  can  no  longer  be  ignored  and 
left  to  themselves.  He  must  make  friends  and  fellow 
soldiers  of  them  if  he  would  save  himself.  He  must 
organise  in  common  with  them. 

In  what  wav  has  the  Necessity  for  the  Develop- 
ment of  Working  Class  Control  of  Industry 
become  Immediate? 

The  "dilution  of  labour"  has  not  only  made  in- 
dustry organisation  necessary  for  the  more  effective 
carrying  on  of  the  immediate  struggle  for  more  wages, 
shorter  hours,  etc.  The  "  dilution  of  labour  "  has 
to-day  acquired  such  an  extension  and  force  as  to 
compel  the  shaping  of  organisation  for  the  ultimate 
attainment  of  social  ownership  and  control.  What 
was  formerly  regarded  as  an  ultimate  has  become  an 
immediate  necessity.  It  is  capitalism  and  not  Socialism 
that  has  become  "  impossible." 

The  technical  forces  which  capitalism  has  reared  up 
have  now  grown  too  gigantic  to  be  confined  within  the 
narrow  form  of  private  ownership  and  control.  Im- 
perialism is  the  political,  although  involuntary,  acknow- 
ledgment of  this  economic  fact.  The  war  is  the  outward 
and  visible  sign  that  the  globe  has  become  too  small 
for  so  many  capitalist  nation  families  to  occupy  it  in 
peace  and  freedom  of  economic  intercourse.  Capitalist 
trade  is  no  longer  compatible  with  free  trade  and  com- 
petition but  can  only  be  carried  on  by  armed  bands. 
Now,  Deutschland  or  some  other  land  iiber  alles, 
becomes  the  ideal  of  national  policy. 

The  more  far-seeing  representatives  of  the  capitalist 
class  have  already  recognised  that  in  order  to  continue 
capitalist  production,  the  old  Manchester  policy  must 
be  discarded  and  the  State  assume  a  paternal  role 
in  the  carrying  on  of  the  national  industries.  In  some 
cases,  e.g.,  transport,  complete  control  by  the  State 
is  advocated.     In  other  cases,  the  State,  it  is  urged, 
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should  continue  it&eli  as  a  partner.  These  develop- 
ments are  dictated  for  two  reasons  :  to  protect  the 
capitalists  of  the  nation  (1)  from  the  enemy  outside, 
and  (2)  from  the  enemy  inside. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  imminence  of  this 
next  although  last  phase  of  capitalism ;  neither  can 
there  be  any  question  as  to  the  immediate  need  for 
working  class  "  preparedness  "  in  organisation  and 
policy  to  meet  the  situation  which  State  capitalism 
involves.  Assuredly,  State  capitalism  means  concen- 
tration, and  this  concentration  means  a  power  far  more 
formidable  than  that  possessed  by  the  private  em- 
ployer. The  working  class  must,  therefore,  acquire  a 
greater  degree  of  concentration  and  power  that  that 
which  characterises  it  to-day.  The  need  for  solidarity 
will  be  still  more  imperative.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  technical  conditions  which  the  growth  of  State 
capitalism  involves  will  be  ever  more  favourable  for 
the  growth  of  solidarity  among  the  workers.  State 
capitalism,  certainly,  is  not  Socialism;  yet  within  it 
are  developed  all  the  means  for  the  decisive  overthrow 
of  capitalism  and  the  disappearance  of  the  State.  The 
more  the  State  becomes  directly  an  economic  power, 
the  more  it  takes  to  itself  economic  functions,  then 
the  more  does  it  determine  its  own  territorial  founda- 
tions. The  state  of  industry  breaks  up  the  political 
State. 

As  a  consequence  of  capitalist  development,  the 
industrial  organisation  of  the  workers  acquires  a  new 
significance  in  relation  to  the  reorganisation  of  society 
on  a  democratic  industrial  basis.  As  long  as  the  Trade 
Unions  did  not  look  beyond  the  protection  of  their  craft 
interests,  as  long  as  they  contented  themselves  with 
living  in  and  for  the  present,  then  the  Socialists  might 
well  feel  that  industrial  organisation,  as  such,  could 
offer  no  real  help  in  the  revolutionary  task  of  accom- 
plishing Socialism.  Now,  however,  the  greater  capi- 
talism has  forced  upon  the  working  class  problems 
which  make  the  present  intolerable,  and  compel  it 
to  take  issue  with  the  system  itself.  Its  future  can 
no  longer  lie  in  the  past  or  remain  in  the  present. 
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It  can  only  find  even  immediate  relief  by  going  forward 
beyond  the  limits  of  the  capitalist  control  of  produc- 
tion ;*  but  for  this  task,  i.e.,  the  democratic  control 
of  industry,  industrial  organisation  is  indispensable. 
Moreover,  such  a  task  demands  the  reorganisataion  of 
the  unions  into  industry  unions.  The  reorganisation 
of  the  unions  is  thus  a  constituent  step  in  the  reorgani- 
sation of  society. 

What,  en  General,  does  the  Social  Democratic  Con 

TROL  OF    Imhstkv    [NVOLVE? 

The  social  democratic  control  of  industry  involves 
the  disappearance  of  a  society  divided  into  economically 
unequal  classes.  It  presupposes  that  the  work  or 
industry  of  society  is  evenly  divided  among  all  the 
.tUt'-bodied  members  of  society — the  generalisation  of 
labour. 

The  social  control  of  industry,  therefore,  makes  the 
State  or  political  Government  superfluous.  As  we 
have  seen,  political  power  is  class  power,  and  derives 
tlif  conditions  and  reasons  for  its  existence  only  in  a 
society  divided  into  classes.  Where  society  ceases  to 
be  so  divided,  there  is  no  longer  any  need  for  political 
power.       '  There  is  no  longer  any  social  class  to  be 

*  The  immediate  need  for  the  development  of  this  control  of  industry  by 
the  workers,  as  a  complementary  measure  to  meet  the  development  of 
"  dilution,"  was  very  well  expressed  in  the  statement  recently  submitted  by 
the  Clyde  Workers'"  Committee  to  Mr.  Lloyd  George  on  the  now  historic 
occasion  of  his  visit  to  Glasgow  for  the  purpose  of  settling  the  disaffection  on 
the  Clyde.  "  We  have  no  objection  to  that  "  (the  dilution  of  labour),  said 
Mr.  J.  W.  Muir,  <>n  behalf  of  the  Clyde  Workers'  Committee,  "provided  its 
application  conforms  to  certain  clearly  defined  conditions  which  I  shall 
specify  later.  We  regard  it  as  progressive  from  the  point  of  view  that  it 
simplifies  the  labour  process,  makes  Labour  more  mobile,  and  tends  to 
increase  output.  In  short,  it  is  a  step  in  the  direct  line  of  industrial 
evolution.  But — and  this  is  where  the  present  difficulties  arise — its  pro- 
gressive character  is  lost  to  the  community  unless  it  is  accompanied  by  a 
corresponding  step  in  social  evolution.  .  .  .  The  employers  have  long 
wished  for  an  opportunity  to  try  just  such  an  exepriment  on  a  large  scale 
(the  dilution),  and  the  war  has  given  them  that  opportunity  practically  free 
of  risk  and  on  a  scale  far  beyond  their  dreams.  They  are  taking  full  advan- 
tage of  it,  and  they  will  never  go  back  on  it.  They  stand  to  gain  much 
by  it.  .  .  .  Trouble  is  bound  to  result  from  this,  and,  in  that  event,  we 
shall  be  duty  bound  to  stand  by  those  who  are  seeking  to  defend  the 
working-class  position  against  the  machinations  of  the  profitmongers.  That 
trouble  can  be  averted  by  making  the  scheme  conform,  now,  to  certain 
conditions  at  which  I  have  already  hinted.  These  are  :  That  the  benefits 
shall  not  accrue  to  one  class  in  the  community;  that  it  shall  not  react, 
detrimentally  on  any  grade  of  labour;  that  organised  Labour  must  have  a 
share  in  controlling  it. 
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held  in  subjection  ....  nothing  more  remains  to 
be  repressed,  and  a  special  repressive  force,  a  State, 
is  no  longer  necessary."* 

The  division  of  labour  will  not,  however,  cease  with 
the  disappearance  of  classes.  It  w:ll  be  more  perfectly 
developed  and  freed  from  many  of  the  existing  restric- 
tions. Useless  things  will  cease  to  be  produced  and 
useful  things  be  produced  in  greater  abundance.  The 
conception  of  what  is  productive  for  society  will  be 
widened,  and  much  of  what  is  considered  productive 
to-day  will  be  eliminated.  All  the  progressive  achieve- 
ments of  capitalist  development  will  be  retained  and 
extended.  All  that  h'nders  and  hampers  the  produc- 
tion of  the  means  of  life  will  be  discarded. 

In  such  a  society  there  will  no  longer  be  "  persons 
to  be  governed  but  things  to  be  administered  " — an 
industrial  administration.  The  questions  engaging 
such  an  administration  will,  mainly,  be  those  which 
concern  the  number  and  nature  of  the  available  forces 
of  production,  their  productive  capacity,  the  social 
needs  for  means  of  consumption  and  means  of  further 
production,  and  how  far  the  existing  supplies  meet 
the  existing  wants.  The  overwhelming  proportion  of 
the  questions  and  functions  with  which  Government 
concerns  itself  to-day  will  not  agitate  the  industrial 
administration  of  the  future.  As  Bebel  wrote  in  his 
"  Women  Under  Socialism  "  :  "  Along  with  the  State 
die  out  its  representatives — Cabinet  Ministers,  Parlia- 
ments, standing  armies,  police  and  constables,  courts, 
district  attorneys,  prison  officials,  tariff  and  tax  col- 
lectors ;  in  short,  the  whole  political  apparatus.  Bar- 
racks, and  such  other  military  structures,  palaces  of 
law  and  of  administration,  prisons — all  wi'l  now  await 
better  use.  Ten  thousand  laws,  decrees,  and  regula- 
tions become  so  much  rubbish ;  they  have  only  historic 
value.  The  great  and  yet  so  petty  Parliamentary 
struggles  with  which  the  men  of  tongue  imagine  they 
rule  and  guide  the  world  are  no  more ;  they  will  have 
made  room  for  administrative  colleges  and  delegations, 
whose  attention  will  be  engaged  in  the  best  means  of 

*  Engels,  in  "  Socialism,  Utopia  to  Science." 
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production  and  distribution,  in  ascertaining  the  volume 
of  supplies  needed,  in  introducing  and  applying  effec- 
tive improvements  in  art,  in  architecture,  in  inter- 
course, in  tin'  process  of  production,  etc.  These  are 
all  practical  matters,  visible  and  tangible,  towards 
which  everyone  stands  objectively,  there  being  no  per- 
sonal interests  hostile  to  society  to  affect  their  judg- 
ment. None  has  any  interest  other  than  the  col- 
lectivity, and  that  interest  consists  in  instituting  and 
providing  everything  in  the  best,  most  effective,  and 
most  profitable  manner." 

HOW   DOES  THE  REORGANISATION  OF  THE  TRADE  UNIONS 

come   in  Acquire  a  New   Significance  for  the 
Reorganisation  of  Society? 

We  cannot,  of  course,  figure  out  all  the  detailed 
int. aids  in  which  the  society  of  the  future  will  cast  its 
organisation.  We  can  only  outline  the  general  prin- 
ciples.  We  can  say  that  industrial  administration  will 
be  carried  out  by  and  through  industrial  organisation. 
Society  as  a  whole  would  be  represented  by  a  central 
administration,  whose  function  it  would  be  to  regulate 
the  mutual  labours  and  needs  of  its  constituents.  Each 
branch  of  the  social  division  of  labour  or  industry 
would  be  represented  by  an  industry  administration. 
The  latter  would  be  entrusted  with  the  management 
fit  its  particular  industry.  Every  such  organisation 
would  be  made  up  of  local  branches.  The  local  branches 
of  the  different  industry  administrations,  in  a  given 
locality,  would  unite  to  form  a  local  administration. 
The  functions  of  this  last  aggregation  would  have 
reference  to  the  local  needs.  The  Trades  Union  Con- 
gress, the  Trades  Union  and  Trades  Council,  and  not 
the  national  and  local  political  assemblies,  represent, 
in  embryo,  the  administrative  framework  of  future 
social  organisation.  The  transformation  of  the  "trades" 
into  industry  aggregations  will  mark  a  still  closer 
approximation  to  the  administrative  organisations  of 
social  democracy. 

The  division  of  labour  in  the  new  society  will  not  be 
identical    with    that  which   prevails   to-day.      It   will 
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diverge  in  degrees,  the  details  of  which  we  cannot  now 
foresee.  Those  developments,  however,  to  which  we 
have  already  referred  as  sub-dividing  and  simplifying 
the  labour-process,  and  the  bringing  within  an  industry 
of  processes  formerly  carried  on  outside  of  it,  develop- 
ments which  in  the  immediate  present  are  precisely 
such  as  compel  reorganisation  of  the  unions  on  the 
basis  of  industry,  are  progressive  developments  viewed 
from  the  standpoint  of  greater  efficiency  and  economy. 
These  will  be  retained  and  developed  within  the  socially 
controlled  economy  of  the  future.  Organisation  by 
industry  is,  therefore,  not  only  adapted  for  the 
struggle  within  the  old  society,  but  approximates  to 
the  administrative  requirements  of  the  new  society  to 
which  the  old  gives  birth. 


Why   must  the  Working  Class   Conquer  Political 
Power? 

Although  the  new  society  will  be  an  industrial  demo- 
cracy in  which  the  necessity  for  political  government 
will  have  disappeared,  because  classes  and  class- 
antagonisms  will  no  longer  exist,  that  does  not  dispose 
of  the  fact  that,  as  an  essential  condition  for  delivering 
the  new  society  from  the  womb  of  the  old  the  working 
class  must  conquer  political  power  and  make  itself 
master  of  the  government.  Industrial  democracy  can 
only  be  matured  in  and  through  political  democracy. 

Economic  power  and  political  power  must  not  be 
conceived  as  independent  of  each  other.  Political  or- 
ganisation is  the  organisation  of  the  economic  power  of 
a  class,  as  a  class.  While  the  economy  of  the  future 
cannot  result  in  economically  unequal  classes  and, 
therefore,  offer  no  foundation  for  political  organisation, 
nevertheless  the  task  of  consciously  establishing  the 
new  economy  tails  to  a  class — the  working  class.  It 
must  become  a  ruling  class  before  it  can  abolish  class 
rule.  It  must  constitute  a  political  organisation  in 
order  to  clear  away  the  political  and  juridical  obstacles 
to  the  organisation  of  its  economic  power.  It  must 
democratise  political  society  in  order  that  it  may  find 
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room  for  the  free  development  of  the  democratic  organs 
of  the  future  industrial  society.  For  the  working  class 
its  political  action  is  to  its  industrial  organisation  what 
the  scaffolding  is  to  the  building  of  a  house.  Only  after 
tin'  house  is  built  does  the.  scaffolding  become 
superfluous. 

In  a  former  chapter  we  pointed  out  how  the  capitalist 
class  was  driven  by  its  economic  needs  to  conquer  for 
itself  the  political  rulership,  and  how  its  needs,  on  the 
one  hand,  and  the  political  rule  which  it  had  to  dislodge 
on  the  other,  were  of  such  a  character  as  to  compel  it 
to  fight  for  political  liberty  and  equality,  for  a  demo- 
cratic State.  It  never  was  able  to  fully  complete  its 
task  in  this  direction  because  of  the  antagonistic  effects 
of  its  own  economy  upon  the  working  class  and  because 
a  thorough-going  democracy  would  enable  the  working 
class  to  establish  a  working-class  economy.  Time  and 
again,  the  capitalist  class  halted  in  its  democratising 
work.  As  long,  however,  as  capitalism  was  in  its 
vigour  and  prime,  and  had  a  future  still  before  it,  the 
work  of  further  democratising  the  State  was  from  time 
to  time  taken  up.  Every  achievement  of  this  character 
favoured  the  growth  of  the  working-class  movement. 
Not  that  the  capitalists  were  interested  in  developing 
the  power  of  the  workers,  but  the  radical  section  of  the 
capitalist  class  required  the  support  of  the  workers. 

The  working  class  lias  not  become  weaker  in  organi- 
sation with  the  extension  of  political  democracy.  Yet 
that  is  what  we  should  expect  to  find  if  the  advocates 
of  "  anti-Parliamentarianism  "'  were  right  in  their 
judgments.  Our  Imperialists  do  not  make  that  mis- 
take. Not  only  do  they  begin  to  call  for  a  halt  to  the 
extension  of  political  democracy  ;  they  desire  to  retrace 
their  steps  and  reinstate  counter-democratic  institu- 
tions. That  is  a  greater  reason  why  the  working  class 
which,  since  Imperialism  has  set  in,  is  the  only  class 
that  has  an  abiding  interest  in  the  preservation  and 
development  of  democratic  institutions,  should  the 
more  direct  its  energies  to  the  conquest  of  political 
power.  It  not  only  has  to  continue  the  work  which  the 
capitalist  class  has  left  undone,   but  to  preserve  the 
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achievements  which  that  same  class  would  now  like 
to  undo. 


"  Industrial  Unionism,"  Syndicalism,  and  National 
Guildism,  although  they  differ  radically  on  the  political 
side,  significantly  agree  in  this  :  That  industrial  organi- 
sations embody  a  new  principle  of  social-economic 
organisation,  that  they  have  a  decisive  part  to>  play  in 
the  transformation  of  society,  and  an  essential  function 
to  fulfil  in  the  transformed  society.  They  are  neces- 
sary, both  for  the  day  of  battle  and  for  the  victorious 
morrow.  Here  is  a  new  conception  of  Socialism,  of  a 
Socialism  objective  and  tangible,  which  sees  in  the 
whole  evolution  of  industrial  organisation  the  rising  of 
a  new  world,  the  world  of  the  organised  producers  of 
social  wealth.  It  is  a  conception  which,  from  its  very 
nature,  must  evoke  an  ever-increasing  response  from 
those  whose  historical  mission  it  is  to  make  "  the  word 
flesh." 

"  In  the  degree  that  this  conception  gains  in  depth  and 
breadth,  and  becomes  generally  applied  to  the  imme- 
diate task  of  industrial  reorganisation,  a  more  correct 
appreciation  of  the  political  situation  will  follow  and 
find  its  inevitable  sequel  in  political  reorganisation. 
Industrial  organisation  will  tend  to  become  more 
political  and  political  organisation  more  industrial. 
When  they  have  become  one,  then  there  will  no  longer 
be  need  for  two,  because  the  "  hands  "  of  production 
will  have  become  the  masters  of  production. 
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